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Scotland and the Peace Congress 


UBLIC questions and proposals that appear 
novel to the world are very apt to be 
resented by it simply because they re- 
present so many departures from fixed 

channels of thought.- The innate conser- 

vatism of mankind is strongest when the 
world is at peace, and prosperity gilds each passing 
-hour; but even when contrary conditions prevail, as 
they do so, in a very marked degree, at-the present 
time, it will be found that, as a-whole, the world con- 
tinues to display a very strange reluctance to abandon ~ 
those groves of thought by which its motions were 
confined and regulated before the disturbing causes 
arose. Nowadays, pretty well everything is supposed 
to be either already in the “‘ melting-pot;” or bound 
that way; yet when we come to look a little more 
narrowly into matters we shall find that it is his 
neighbour’s beliefs and opinions that each one of us 
intends and is desirous to consign to that convenient . 
receptacle, rather than his own. New ideas (if such 
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things anywhere exist), are nowadays almost as certain 
of a hostile reception as ever they were. The world 
clamours for Reform—or is assumed to be so ‘‘ squeal- 
ing,’ if we may make bold to steal a morsel of the 
picturesque language which the English Prime Minister 
habitually affects; all Christendom—or rather that 
part of it which is not employed in cutting its corres- 
ponding part’s throat—is agog to “set its house in 
order,’’ for so the legend runs; “‘schemes”’ of “‘recon-_ 
struction’’ of divers shapes, imports, and complexions, 
darken the face of the political ana social firmament; 
and new “ Programmes’’ and ‘“‘Constitutions’’ buzz 
about much like bees on a fine summer day, or, to change 
the figure so as to render it conformable to the grim 
events of to-day, like areoplanes manoeuvring between 
hostile lines. Yet, if there is one thing more than 
another which seems destined to survive the shock 
and ordeal of this protracted and terrible war it is 
man’s innate repugnance to novelty ; his hide-bound 
conservatism ; and his silly propensity to reject a 
reform, or to repulse a reformer, merely because, in his 
own ignorance and conceit, it is as such, and as such 
alone, that both appear to him. 

These reflexions have been occasioned us. by 
certain remarks that have been lately passed touching 
the Irish proposal to appeal to the Peace Conference. 
' The usual sort of aged and unbending enemy to ori- 
ginality and new ideas has been trying the temper of 
' his controversial stone-axe on this not very startling 
proposal, Determined  self-determiners as regards 
pretty well every other nation under the sun seem 
hopelessly bewildered, or, alternatively, femininely 
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enraged, when they come to canvass the Irish design. 
It is plain that their confusion, or fury, cannot be 
justly imputed to them as a matter of political scruple 
or principle; since there is not one of these cave- 
dwellers but is a sworn friend to all nations and nation- 
alities, from Belgiura even unto Timbuctoo. It can 
only be, therefore, that it is the novelty, and by no 
means the nature, of the proposals to which we refer 
that has raised up in the hearts of those that question 
and object to them such poignant discontents. They 
are alarmed for their own and their contemporaries’ 
reputations as reasoning men, as men, that is to 
say, that have been schooled to reason according as 
their grandmothers, and mothers many times grand 
and great, did so before them. They feel instinctively 
that when a new proposal is made—or what passes 
with them for such—they should (unless indeed it be 
something that can be made to travel along the groove 
they themsleves are in), out with their bludgeons and 
stone-axes forthwith, and hit it. . The folly of these 
fools and their like might be dismissed as it deserves 
to be disposed of, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, together with the utterance of a silent prayer 
to the effect that the Beelzebub of blockheads should 
be pleased to take better charge of his own, were it not 
that the singular humour of which we complain is 
rather indigenous to all human nature than partial 
in its incidence, and sporadic as.to growth. Indeed,” 
‘how could things be otherwise, considering the history 
of the world and the many splendid and noble efforts 
that have been made, and made in vain, to reclaim 
it to the ways of reason and righteousness. Depend 
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on it, it was the novelty of Christianity that crucified 
its first Disciples; and if the Divine’ Founder of our 
immaculate creed should deign to tread this unworthy 
earth again, sure we are that the treatment He would 
receive would be little less scurvy than that which He 
actually experienced when among us. _ Every petti- 
fogging foe to novelty would be up in arms. The 
welkins would ring with denunciations of the Innovator. 
Ease would fetch sighs and Sloth would mutter curses. 
The strongest of all mundane “ vested interests,” 
Laissez- Faire, would captiously demand the internment 
of the divine Intruder ; and Custom and Habit, uniting 
with Comme-il- Faut, would seek to vitiate*the “ new ” 
dispensation with their trite and time-worn sneers 
and jeers. : 

It has been said, and well said, many times and oft, 
that wars corrupt the morals of mankind. That they 
do so, the SOITy events of the past few years must have 
made plain to every intelligence capable of assimilating 
the least complex, and the most elementary forms of 
overt fact. But if it be'true that horrible and de- 
grading experiences such as those through which ‘we 
are now passing destroy the finer sentiments and 
feelings that characterise our species, it is no less true, 
we hold, that the same phenomena tend to Make 
healthy cynics, and bold adventurers, of not a few of us. 








~“ Behold!” cried a celebrated philosopher, “ with 


how little wisdom the world is governed.” When 
Peace poured down its golden rays from cloudless skies, 
and all the world was young and green, we moved 
unconscious of, blind, or indifferent to, this pregnant 
saying. But now that War has torn aside the veil, 
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Scotland and. the Peace 
and the Great Ones of the earth are daily visited by | 
vulgar multitudes in the palaces consecrated to their 
tinsel divinity, we see how slender is their ability, how 
uniformly low their views and commonplace their ends. 
Thus, the whole world and all that therein is by way of 
governance and polity, become to us—to many of 
us at all events—as though it were nothing better than 
a. play-house stage, wherein are grouped, not the 
majestic agents of awful Destiny, but mere wretched 
puppets, stuffed with straw, together with their 
trumpery furniture. Is it to be believed for a moment 
that any sane man so espying the nakedness of a naked 
land could withdraw from it otherwise than fully 
persuaded in his mind that distance alone could have 
been the means of lending enchantment to a prospect 
at once so dismal and forlorn? With a gesture rude 
and barbaric, the War. has tumbled from their shrines 
the divers idols of the political medicine-men; and 
neither king’s horses nor king’s men, nor any power 
of ancient custom, will ever set them up again. 
Thus,. it is at the beginning of. an epocha—at a 
conjuncture of affairs extraordinarily favourable to 
the advent of new men and novel measures, and one, 
moreover, which is more than commonly impatient of 
vulgar political superstition and shibboleth—that Scot- 
land, together with divers other controlled nationalities, 
seeks its liberation from the ties and bonds that pres- 
ently fetter and encumber it. The resurrection of 
nationalties is a phenomenon as agreeable to the opera- 
tion of the politico-ethical law as the reopening of 
the leaf in spring-time is so as regards that which 
controls the physical universe ; and pedantic objections 
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to this or that chosen means of carrying out the behests 
of the first are as little likely to bear fruit in prevention ° 
as, in the case of the second, tying a ligament round 
the bole of a tree with a view to preventing the rise of 
the sap, or sprinkling its branches with eau-de-Cologne, 
would do. .Fate has decreed that Scotland shall rise 
again from the dead among which our country and 
nationality were treacherously placed in the year 1707. 
The democracy of the country is ably and zealously 
seconding the invisible operations of destiny; the 
friends to our efforts, at home and abroad both, in- 
crease in numbers and importance as the days go by ; 
that most unprepossessing and reactionary of all 
human types, the. “ official’’ Englishman, or the 
average Englishman turned politician, is slowly but 
surely, and with many a wry grimace, learning the 
lesson appointed unto his kind, that, if he is of the salt 
of the earth, nevertheless he is not the only salt of the 
earth ; the political world is crowded with events and 
conjunctures which need but to be proportionately 
improved in order to secure us abiding national ad- 
vantage ; and, finally, there is History, against whose 
appeal to reason and justice not the thumb of even 
Caesar himself shall prevail, if presumptiously turned 
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osophy of history embraces far more than 

the wars and treaties, the factions and 

cabals of common political narration ; 

it extends to whatever illustrates the 

character of the human species in a 

particular peried, to their reasonings and sentiments, 
their arts and industry.” The “ philosophy of his- — 
tory ” may well be allowed to include all of those 
things, and some extensions to the list will doubtless 
suggest themselves to every reflecting mind. For 
instance, history is susceptible of division into two 
main provinces, one of which consists in the collecting 
and recording of such facts as Hallam speaks of, whilst 
the function of the other is to set forth the progress 
of human thought, together with the story of the rise, 
growth, maturity, decline, and fall of those successive 
systems of governance by which mankind is moved 
and affected, more, perhaps, than by the common 
occurrences of our physical existence, and their 
spiritual and intellectual consequences and implications. 
Since the outbreak of the present war several 
writers of European repute have come forward in the 
press to explain that we are being made unwilling 
witnesses to not only a gigantic physical struggle, but 
also to a titantic contest of ideas—that behind the 
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terrible engines of modern warfare there are ranged 
mental forces and influences in their own way 
just as formidable and quite as powerful aS the 
armies in the field. Doubtless, the various speeches 
and manifestoes of emperors, kings, and statesmen, 
together with the polemical writings of the publicists 
engaged on both sides, have done not a little 
to draw public attention to this aspect of the war. 
Each side claims that it is fighting a physical fight 
for abstract truth and justice, and that it has been 
compelled to resort to arms in the interests of political 
morality and righteousness. Thus, the military opera- 
tions in the field, as the various naval engagements 
that have taken place since the outbreak of the war, 
have not been allowed entirely to engross the public 
mind, but have been obliged to compete for pride of 
place in popular interest with data drawn from a very 
different quarter. It is true, doubtless, that the 
physical rather than the, as it were, spiritual and in- 
tellectual aspects of the struggle are more successful 
than are the others in engaging and fixing the public 
attention. No one can truthfully say that the former. 
are not better calculated to do that than the latter, 
human nature being what it is, and the insincerity, if 
not actual absurdity, of so much of the wordy warfare 
to which the fight for civilisation has given rise being 
so transparent that the professed partisans must find 
it an ever increasingly difficult task to dissuade others 
from rating those assurances at their proper moral 
value. 

Still, ex parte statements of the kind here alluded to 
were only to be expected under the circumstances in 
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d which we are presently placed. They are as much an 

'y integral and established part of physical strife as are 

le the weapons of war themselves, and doubtless the 

S world in general is justified of its cynicism when it 

1, accepts them as “ inevitable,’ and rejects their face 

Ss value. For the most part men are impatient to “ get : 
€ on with the war,” now that they are in it, rather than 

. ta listen to wordy protestations and read verbose »+ 
t apologiae,. touching whose sincerity and impartiality 

u they are not a little sceptical. 

J The very considerable literature which the war has 






been the means of calling into being, bears, however, 
so intimate a relation to the strife itself, and is so much 
coloured and obsessed by it, that there must be few 
that will not find great difficulty in mentally dissociating 
it from its immediate and obvious purposes, however 
“ suggestive,’ stimulative, and provocative of de- 
tached thought. some of that literature may be. The 
‘“‘reasonings and sentiments” of the “ particular 
period ’’ represented by the war, and the story of its 
immediate beginnings, may, and doubtless do, find 
proportionate expression in that literature; but its 
connection with the great mental forces that have been 
released to do battle with one another above the heads 
of the armies in the field is subordinate, dependent, and 
in-a manner purely fortuitous. The existing war is a 
struggle of gigantic ‘‘ systems,’’ as well as of mighty 
nations and peoples, and if fate has decreed that two 
issues should be joined at one and the same time, the 
‘philosophy of history ’’ requires that a distinction be . 
carefully drawn between the physical combatants, with 
their purely material or semi-material aims, on the one 
9 
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hand, and the invisible champions of political precept 
and theory on the other. 

A history of the world that should ignore pretty well 
all that the existing histories contain, or at all events 
that should treat of the common historical themes as 
subjects subordinate to and dependent on the move- 
ments of great systems of polity, would be a 
tremendous undertaking, assuming that our historical 
knowledge could be carried high enough to allow 
of the collection and comparison of the data 
necessary to the compilation of a fairly perfect 
narrative of that kind. Perhaps the theme in 
question would make a better subject for a great epic 
poem than for a history, however “ philosophical ’’ 
might be the treatment accorded the latter. So much 
uncertainty surrounds the origins of human political 
thought ; the rise of the great polities of the world is so 
obscure and perplexing a matter; and the changes, 
modifications, enlargements, sectionisings, and, again, 
sub-sectionings to which they have been subjected since 
the beginning of unequivocal history, are so numerous, 
dark, and formidable, that, clearly, a history of these 
phenomena, planned and executed as the ordinary 
histories are wont to be planned and executed, would 
be impossible—beyond the reach of the most acute 
intellects, joined to the highest degree of historical 
learning. 

Nevertheless, a history of, say, the Feudal System— 
to name but one of the great governing polities of the 


world—would place the universe under an inextin-~ 


guishable debt of gratitude to the nation that should 
produce it, assuming that so stupendous a task is 
Io 
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within the range of human capacity, a point, however, 
in regard to which it is permissible to entertain the 
gravest doubts. Such a history would doubtless re- 
quire to be compiled as the most celebrated Cathedrals 
of Europe have been raised up, whose foundations were 
laid in one age, but whose completion was the work 
of centuries. The original builders, as it were, could 
“scarcely hope to do more than sketch out the plan of 
the future historical edifice, lay the foundations of it, 
and, perhaps, make some small contribution of material 
towards the labours of those that should come after 
them. In due time they would perish, and their 
room would be filled by others, who in their turn would 
depart, giving place to a succession of workers destined 
to endure so long as there remained a single historical 
stone to place on another, in order to the completion of 
the original design. But perhaps this is altogether 
too fanciful and imaginative a view to take of the whole 
matter: the world will not readily consent to have 
its ‘Great Men ’’—its conquerors, kings, emperors, 
statesmen, and so forth—relegated to the situation of 
mere pawns and puppets in the, at best, extremely 
shadowy operations of ‘‘ systems ”’ and polities, however 
vast and pregnant these may be of themselves, and 
however visible certain of their effects in the history 
of mankind may appear. Like the wretched 
groundlings that we are, we cling fondly to 
our battles, murders, and sudden deaths, by sea 
‘and land, as being of themselves perfectly “ self- 
contained ’’ phenomena—abundantly sufficient to ex- 
plain the riddle of the historical universe. The epic 
aspect of man’s story hardly appeals to us: even the 
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‘* philosophy ” of it is not much regarded nowadays ; 
and that our species should be the tool and creature 
of a destiny shaped for us by unseen forces, and over 
which, however sensible we may be of their existence, 
yet we are apparently impotent to exercise the slightest 
control—that man, we say, should be so much the sport 
of circumstance, instead of being complete lord and 
master of it, is a point of view which, little flattering 
as it is to our vanity, is hardly likely to commend 
itself to our understandings. 

Yet, the higher aspects and problems of history 
here alluded to cannot be ignored, even if we are so 
little ambitious as to aspire to obtain nothing more 
than an imperfect general knowledge of the working 
of the historical machine. And, to be just, it is pre- 
cisely this imperfect general knowledge which the 
majority of written histories set themselves out to afford 
us, because the laws of literary supply and demand 
require it. They do not rise higher or seek to do more 
than occasionally to dispel the clouds that separate 
the heavens and the earth, to the end that the “ general 
reader’ may catch a fleeting glance of the majesties 
that populate the world that lies beyond the vision 
of the vulgar ken. It is a pity, of course, that a 
great science like history should be so prostituted, 
—or at all events so prevented from soaring to those 
lofty regions which would appear to constitute its proper 
province ; but possibly the ‘mixed method” of com- © 
position in that important branch of letters—the 
fashion of interlarding accounts of wars and campaigns 
and such like phenomena with occasional reflections, 
drawn from a knowledge of what is called the “ phil- 
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osophy ”’ of history—will yet give place to some truer 
and nobler and loftier conception of the historical 
function and purpose. That, however, is a problem 
which time alone can solve. 

The historian Gibbon sought for the beginnings of 
the Feudal System in the military institutions of Im- 
perial Rome, but it is worthy of remark that more re- 
cent scholarship inclines to the theory of a Teutonic 
original for the particular laws and customs so de- 
nominated. Whatever the locus and the precise 
ethnological character of its first. beginnings, there 
can be no manner of doubt but that the Feudal was an 
essentially military system. It came, saw, conquered, 
and ruled the Western World because the state of society 
into which it was introduced favoured those proceedings, 
not because its own inherent merits entitled it to that 
sway and dominion over men’s minds which, in spite 
of its many and weighty defects, it secured to itself. We 
are accustomed to speak of the “‘ rise, decline, and fall ’’ 
of the Feudal System, compartmenting the various 
phenomena which we believe to be characteristic and 
explanatory of those successive periods as though they 
were sO many segregations as clearly defined, fixed, 
and immutable as were the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Thus the reign of Louis XIV. is thought to 
shew forth the Feudal System in all the false splendour 
of its decline, whilst, so far as our neighbouring country 
of England is concerned, the expiring embers of the same 
polity are alleged to have given up the ghost during 
the reign of Charles II. Everyone is aware that the 
abolition of the Hereditable Jurisdictions after the 
Jacobite War of 1745-6 is commonly held to have dealt 
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the Feudal System its death-blow, according as it 
obtained in this kingdom. Large historical generalisa- 
tions of this kind are, however, so little satisfactory 
as a rule, that those who may feel tempted to dispute 
their general accuracy may well claim, when doing so, 
to have reason, as well as scepticism, on their side : for 
just as a body of jurisprudence, which consists of the 
spirit as well as the letter of the laws of which it is 
composed, may well survive in the first the abolition 
or falling into disuetude of the second, so may a polity 
or a system of rule continue to exert its influence and 
diffuse its spirit long after the particular manners and 
customs, laws and regulations, that characterised its 
objective existence have ceased to be regarded. More- 
over, in the case of the last, as in that of the first, it is 
difficult, if not impossible,-to assign fixed periods to 
the birth, as to the extinction, of either one form or 
the other of human endeavour. 

Temperamentally, Western Europe of to-day is 
almost, if not quite, as much the product of the Feudal 
System as it was when the mail-clad landlord, his 
castle, knights, retainers, and serfs, existed—the 
characteristic witnesses to the prevalence of the polity 
in question, Trace down the history of the greatest 
part of Europe from the establishment of the empire 
of Charlemagne to the present day, and the Feudal . 
genius of the resulting summary will be as clear as radiant 
skies can make the day. The existing bases of European 
society are plainly laid in the Feudal System, and are 
not the less strong because they are, nowadays, in a 
manner concealed from our sight. The economic, social, 
political, and military systems of to-day are little 
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altered in spirit and genius, however different they 
may seem in appearance, from those that characterised 
European society during the first vigour of the Feudal 
System. The idea or theory of the “lord” and his 
“man ’’—the distinguishing concept of the vast polity 
in question—still dominates European society, tinging 
it, regulating its grades and divisions, and determining 
the relation of one class to another, not only in the 
existing monarchies, which, after all, are but Feudal 
establishments very little disguised, but also in the 
republics that have arisen since France first tried to 
throw off the Feudal yoke—and signally failed. 

A brief essay such as the present is obviously no 
place in which to attempt the explication of so large 
a theme as that to which these remarks pretend no 
further than to serve as introduction. The economic 
evidence in support of the analogy to which attention is 
drawn above is so numerous and varied that even the 
briefest summary of those proofs would require more 
space than can be here devoted to the discussion of 
the theme which forms the subject of the present paper. 
And as the signs of the survival of the Feudal spirit 
and influence are not less striking, important, and num- 
erous in the other fields than they are so in the purely 
economic and industrial province, it is obvious that the 
present is no suitable occasion on which to enter into 
details regarding those matters. To the general axiom 
or maxim, however, that the Feudal System, though 
dead, yet speaketh in a very Vigorous and compelling 
fashion, most men, it is but reasonable to believe, will 
heartily subscribe. Indeed the proofs in support of 
the survival referred to above are so plain, numerous, 
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wide-spread, and strong, that they almost. justify 
the remark that to compile a formal list of them would 
be a work of supererogation. __ 

There is a Celtic saying to the effect that, save 
Love and Music, everything in this world comes, sooner 
or later, toanend. Long as has been its reign, and 
vigorous as has been its rule, there are not wanting 
signs pointing to the conclusion that with the end of 
the present war will come the final overthrow of the 
Feudal System. The sands in that hour-glass are 
running visibly low ; the war has but to continue to 
be prosecuted in accordance with the genius of that 
phase of it on which it is now entered, and the expulsion 
of the spirit of Feudalism from Europe is as certain as 
anything can bein this uncertain and transitory world. 

So far as it has yet been prosecuted, what are the 
great outstanding facts of the existing embroglio ? 
Are not these (1) the Russian Revolution, and (2) the 
entry of the United States of America into the con- 
flict? The first event is undoubtedly the more preg- 
nant of the two, but the second is like unto it in the 
sense that the principles on which Mr. Wilson and his 
countrymen are engaging in the war are, in all their 
essential parts, very similar to those that form the 
moral basis of the Russian Revolution. The principle 
of National Self-determination, to which the Americans, 
as the Russians, adhere, is not only plainly anti-Feudal, 
but it carries implications which strike at the very 
root ef the existing military constitution of society ; 
for not only would its just and impartial application 
release all those nations from bondage that are at 
present the “‘ men ”’ of armed over-lords, but, further, 
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its successful establishment would lead to the formation 
of that “‘ League of Nations,”’ great and small, in which 
Mr. Wilson very justly discerns the world’s best charice 
of preserving the future peace of the universe. To 
frée the nations is not less an essential step towards 
the moral betterment of the peoples than to knock off 
the shackles of the slave is an indispensable preliminary 
to the moral raising up of the individual that is held 
in bondage, and is so insulted and abused by his fellow- 
men. Mr. Wilson has grasped the fact, and emphasised 
it with all the perspicacity and eloquence of which his 
powerful mind is capable, that the world can be ao 
“safe place ’’ for democracy so long as the mail-clad 
over-lord is at liberty to coerce, and to use for his own 
ends, those that he is accustomed to regard as his 
““men.” It is true that certain important implications 
of Mr. Wilson’s policy, so far as the latter has been 
revealed to us, have not been pursued, in even tentative 
and :udimentary form, in any of the statements touching 
his own and his country’s “ war-aims,’’ to which the 
President has yet given publicity. That circumstance 
may tempt some to qualify their encomiums, or at all 
events to reserve the highest expressions of their praise 
until such times as Mr. Wilson shall have fully declared 
his proposals ; but in any event it is surely incumbent 
on every generous mind gratefully to acknowledge 
Mr. Wilson’s signal services to the cause of humanity 
and international justice—services which are the more 
striking and the more creditable to their donor inas- 
much as Mr. Wilson is himself the head of a semi- 
Feudal State.’ There is no reason to call in question 
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the essential sincerity of the Wilsonian peace proposals, 
but it may comfort those whose scepticism is more 
than commonly obstinate, and who may be inclined 
to raise the question of whether any good can 
come out of a Capitalist State; such objectors, we 
say, (if any there be) should reflect that, whether 
sincere or not, the President of the United States 
has publicly burned his boats, and that, for him, as for 
his people, there can be now no going back on that 
drastic measure, even assuming that Mr. Wilson 
designs or is desirous to prove false to his principles. 
The pledges which he has given to the world the 
peoples thereof will take uncommon-good care to have 
duly enforced at the proper season, no matter whether 
the present ruling classes are honestly in their favour 
or are secretly opposed to them. 


Regarding the Russian Revolution in general, and 
the Bolsheviks in particular, so much that is unjustly 
condemnatory of both has been written of late, that 
minds that have so far escaped the present plague of 
insanity should rejoice at the occurrence of any oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sympathy with the reaction 
which so great outpourings of malicious and ignorant 





even a respectable measure of acquaintance with the industrial 
_ conditions of his own country would appear to characterise Mr. 
Gompers, the American Labour Leader, who has recently been 
chiding the German proletariat for its subserviency to German 
militarism, and who assures the world that he will not “ talk peace * 
until that country shall have been revolutionised. Are there no 
“ Trusts’’ and ‘‘ Rings ’—truly the industrial counterparts of 
military Feudalism—in his own land that, blind of one eye with 
the beam that obstructs it, he should thus presumptiously and 
unseasonably rebuke the German for the mote that encumbers his ? 
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abusearecalculated tocallforth in quartersnot dominated 
by unreasoning prejudice and blind political passion. 
Some people appear to think that the Russian Re- 
volution is to be judged only in the light of its utility 
to the cause of the Allies; and because it has been an 
unqualified failure in that respect, they condemn it 
heartily, up hill and down dale. No more absurd 
attitude is to be imagined. That “ sector ’’ of the war 
should never have been occupied by the revolutionary 
troops, and impartial observers will be at a loss to know 
which to marvel at the more—the “ Statesmanship ” 
that expected a great ‘offensive’? of a country 
passing through the throes of a violent revolution, 
or the supreme folly and gullibility of a public that 
could seriously entertain hopes of witnessing the 
miracles which their political pastors and masters 
assuréd them were on the road. 

It must be plain to every reflecting mind that the 
first duty of the Russian Revolution was to itself; and 
if the Bolsheviks are to be blamed at all it is rather 
on account of their neglect of this principle than on 
any other grounds—such as the harshness of their rule, 
and so forth—that they deserve to be censured. Doubt- 
less wisdom after the event is a form of sagacity which - 
enjoys little credit, though it has many adepts nowadays, 
but as it required no great amount of perspicuity to” 
foretell the misfortunes that have overtaken the 
Bolsheviks at the hands. of the Germans, so the 
Scottish friends to the Russian Revolution will not 
probably pretend to any abnormal measure of sagacity, 
now that their worst fears and most melancholy 
prognostics have been confirmed in that quarter. 
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Having failed to elicit a general response to their 
invitation to a general peace, the Bolsheviks should 
have bowed, with as much grace as they could muster, - 
to the inevitable, trusting to time and the diffusion of 
the principles which they have enunciated to bring 
off the peoples of Europe from their present attachment 
to Imperialism, and the tenets and _ institutional 
machinery of the Capitalist Feudal State. In fine, 
it was as absurd in the Bolsheviks to expect that they 
could engage for the political conversion of Europe 
at a time when their country was a prey to famine 
and every species of internal disorder, as it was 
foolish in the statesmen of the Entente to demand 
an “‘offensive’’ of Russia at a time when. the 
Revolution in that country was in urgent need of 
its utmost attention and energies, in order to ensure 
the continued existence of the new order of things. 
The wise rebuke once addressed by a justly celebrated 
English statesman, Sir William Temple, to headlong 
zeal may be. advantageously quoted here. ‘Any 
rough hand,” he says, “‘can break a bone; whereas 
much art and care are required to set it right again, 
and restore it to its first strength and proportion. 
So, tis an easie part in a Minister of State to engage 
a war, but ’tis given to few to know the times‘and find 
the ways of making peace.’’ Others, besides the 
Bolsheviks, that have ears to hear and brains to profit 
by so just a counsel, let them hear and bear good heed 
to it. 

But blameworthy in the extreme though the conduct 
of the Bolsheviks has been in many particulars, yet in 
others it will be found that they have published principles 
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and set forth aims which entitle them to the adoiivation: 
respect, and gratitude of every sincere lover of liberty 
and justice. It is principally through their efforts 
that the notion of National Self-determination enjoys 
its present world-wide vogue, and, however selfish and 
hypocritical may appear the lip-service which the 
Feudal and Imperial governments of Europe have 
conspired to do to that principle, yet emphatically 
is it-one that has come to stay. Again, in making war 
upon the Bourgeois or Capitalist State, the Russian 
Revolutionists have deserved more than passing well 
of humanity at large. If the Sovereign People is 
really to rule, nothing can be plainer than that industrial 
Imperialism must be swept away, and the wage-earner 
relieved of the shackles with which Feudalism has 
weighted his limbs. And, though a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate plunder and spoilation, as regards the existing ex- 
ploiting classes, is as much to be deprecated on general 
ethical grounds, as it is to be so in the material interests. 
of the people themselves; yet, on the other hand, the 
continued existence of the subsisting Capitalist System 
is obviously incompatible with true democratic rule, 
and, being so, must be abolished in favour of some more 
equitable and humane arrangement, such as the first 
principles of Democracy provide us with. Thus the 
Russian Revolution has lighted twin torches in Europe 
which will not go out for many a long day to come: the 
principles of National Self-determination and the 
elimination of the Bourgeois or Capitalist State should 


‘ suffice to bring about the final downfall of the Feudal 


System. 
The vulgar tradition respecting the remote existence 
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of a “‘ Golden Age”’ is perhaps too widely diffused to 
justify its contemptuous dismissal as constituting one 
of those amiable but baseless conceits to which the mind 
of man is prone. The scepticism of former ages 
touching such traditions has been very properly re- 
buked, in certain remarkable cases, by the superior 
credulity of our own Thus the war of Troy, which 
formerly was thought to be a poetic vision, or a pleasing 
historical fiction, we now know to be a fact as respect- 
able as the death of Queen Anne ; while still more recent 
research has added a modern touch to this particular 
discovery by affirming that the Trojan, so far from 
being a purely dynastic scuffle (a faith which youth 
as old age used to hold), was in good truth a “‘ commer- 
cial war.’”’ Temperamental sceptics, therefore, need 
to be more than commonly circumspect nowadays. Pit- 
falls, in the shape of ad hoc scholars and their meticulous 
“ findings,’”” yawn before them on every side, so that 
he that would be accounted wise and duly conservative 
of his good repute as a nice appraiser of historic ‘‘values”’ 
will rather politely pass Tradition, hat in hand, than 
challenge it, or speak it roughly in the gate of controversy. 
Far be it, then, fromthe present writer to affirm that the 
spoiled and petted darling of the ancients—the Golden 
Age—is merely so much empty myth. But—fiction 
in or out, so far as times of yore are concerned—now is 
undoubtedly the acceptable time in which to trim our 
lamps against the speedy coming, if not of the Millenium 
itself, at all events of the scouts and vanguard of that 
long overdue witness to the barbarity and incivility 
of all preceding ages. To make the world ‘‘ asafe place”’ 
for the nations and peoples that inhabit it is now 
22 
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the common aim. of all those that are engaged in the 
existing war. Itis true that to continue to devote 
to destruction thousands that are so minded is a 
somewhat whimsical, not to say illogical, method of 
going about to ensure the emergence and final triumph 
of this capital idea, on which all seemingly are intent, 
and touching the rectitude of which all seemingly are 
agreed. The world,-however, is notoriously impatient 
of refinements and objections of the kind to which we 
refer ; and, in any event, it is no easy and always a. 
very thankless task to part the fool from his folly. 
Man has his own way of compassing what he designs, 
and if, instead of taking the nearest available 
short-cut to Paradise, he elects to describe a circum- 
ference many times the length of the direct road, we 
are at liberty to ascribe the seeming idiosyncrasy to 
his passionate love of scenery, his regard for pedes- 
trianism, for health’s sake, or any other similar com- 
pelling cause. But, to cut a long story short, a Golden 
Age of sorts seems now at.long last to be about. to. 
dawn on a leaden world. The democracy of Europe 
has decreed it; and the signs of the times being 
what they are, it would be mistaken, as well as un- 
becoming, policy to question the ukases of a kind 
futurity. : 

Now the triumph of the principles on which the 
theory of what is called a ‘clean ’’—that is to say a 
democratic and non-imperialistic—general peace is 
built up necessarily involves the abolition—or at all 
events the almost total suppression—of armies and 
navies; in other words, of the objective machinery 
of militant Feudalism. Concurrently with the es- 
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tablishment of the Freedom of the Seas, and the ex- 
tensive and impartial exercise of the right of National 
Self-determination, there should come into automatic 
operation the principle which opposes itself to the 
essentially Feudal notion that the world is but an armed 
camp, that every nation’s hand therein must needs be 
raised in enmity against its neighbour nation, and that, 
consequently, armies and navies are instruments 
necessary to the preservation of that precarious equipoise 
of power which, in the Feudal world of to-day, 
is dignified, very falsely, by the appellation of “‘ Peace.” 
Declare the seas everlastingly free; scrap your war- 
ships; convert your arms into useful ironmongery ; 
put down your conscripts so that your armed forces 
do not number in each country more than is sufficient 
to protect the State in the discharge of its civil duty ; 
and it stands to reason that if you do these things the 
bottom will automatically fall out of the Imperialistic 
cauldron: Feudalism in Europe will depart, probably 
never to return; and the nations at large will enjoy 
some respectable chance of fraternising. 

But to these so necessary reforms there is an 
economic, as well as an ethical, aspect. It is obvious 
that the abolition or the drastic reduction of armies 
and navies would release vast sums of money that are 
presently squandered, in part on the inventing and 
manufacture of the instruments of war, and in part on 
subsidising the trade of the soldier. The money so 
saved to humanity should be used to learn it civility 
and good manners; to bring it off from its present 
astounding barbarity ; and to promote the arts of peace 
in such a way as should suffice to draw together the 
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nations of the earth, so that, in the fulness of time,. 
they might indeed become that which they can never 
hope to be so long as they are all partakers of one and 
the same anti-social system—namely, heirs.of the same 
flesh, and, therefore, brothers. 
To teach the nations civility, and to draw them 
off from barbarity, will fulfil all the law, as well as thee 
prophets, of Humanity. Under such conditions, 
as are here bespoken, each race or nation would seek 
out the race or nation that stands in closest affinity to 
itself; cultivate its good opinion ; draw closer the ties” 
and bonds that connect it with its alter ego, and enter 
into generous and friendly rivalry with it, in order to 
the improvement, not only of the culture common to 
such groups themselves, but also that of the Universal 
Commonwealth. Thus, in a world reduced to Sanity 
and purged of war, Teuton would incline to Teuton; 
and Slav would draw to Slav. Knowledge knows no 
frontiers : Learning and Politeness require no passports. 
Forgetting their existing enmities, English phlegm 
and culture would readily join with the lively German 
_ passion for exact knowledge ; and of the amalgam so 
produced there should be erected in course of time a 
vast and splendid Cultural Federation, embracing all 
the peoples whose speech, as whose genius and civil 
institutions, are Teutonic. The Celts, one of the great 
historic races of Europe, would emerge, and join hands, 
and, after expelling the Teutonic language, culture, and 
political institutions from Ireland,~Scotland, and 
Wales, would push their cultural fortunes, rich 
in ideals, and fertile of true democracy, on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Inthe same way, and after the same 
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fashion would the Slavs amalgamate, each self-de- 
termined people comprising that ancient and illustrious 
race vying with its neighbour in order to the improve- 
ment of the common cultural heritage, and through, 
and by means of it, of the intellectual heritage at large. 
In, too, such a posture of affairs, Greek would meet 
Greek in a sense and in a manner to which the scattered 
members of that race have been strangers since the de- 
cline and fall of Athens. Latin would turn to Latin ; 
and the non-European stocks would discover their - 
cultural affinities either in the bosom of their far- 
flung co-relatives, or in those peoples, strangers to them 
in blood, on whom they are accustomed to lean by 
reason of sentiment, geographical situation, commercial 
relations, or some such connecting cause. A pleasing 
dream? A pretty fairy tale? The passing figment 
of a disordered imagination labouring under the ex- 
citement produced by a ferment of ill-digested ‘‘ Phil- 
osophic Radicalism’’? A crazy vision of a world of 
Bolshevism gone entirely mad? Perhaps. Time 
alone can tell; but there is thus much to say in con- 
clusion of these heads—that if the present “‘ war-to- 
end-war’”’ is disappointed of that object; if at its 
termination drastic measures are not taken to make the 
world a far safer and better place for democracy than 
it has hitherto been; if the Imperialists and Feudalists. 
of all nations are not packed about their business, and 
their power of working mischief finally and utterly 
destroyed ; if the workers the civilised world over do not 
abolish that odious and tyrannical system of industrial 
rule by which they are made the slaves and silly 
bubbles of their own unconscionable exploiters ; if, in 
26 
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fine, some substantial part at least of the vision of 
universal peace, harmony, concord, and culture, here- 
inbefore outlined, is not ushered into the world together 
with the coming of Peace—then, indeed, will democracy © 
have been weighed in. the scales and found super- 
latively wanting. Then indeed will the Sovereign 
People deserve to have the crown ravished from its 
craven brow; the purple torn from its unworthy 
shoulders ; the sceptre snatched from its nerveless hand 
and broken into a thousand pieces ; and its throne first 
insulted and then overturned, amid the ribald jeers, 
jibes, and mocking laughter of all slavish mankind. 





Should the €ducation Bill be 
Withdrawn ? 


Oo one—not even his friends—can justly 
congratulate the Secretary for Scotland 
on the success of his first attempt at 
educational reform. It is true that the 
Bill introduced in the House of Commons 
has been blessed in ponderous fashion 

by certain Scottish newspapers, whose support is 
sufficient to damn effectively any popular measure. 
One or two members of Town Councils and County 
Councils have rushed in where wiser men feared to 
tread, and have declared that they consider themselves 
quite capable of managing the educational affairs of 
the country, in addition to looking after the drains 
of the big cities, controlling the municipal tramways, 
and gas and electrical undertakings, supervising the 
maintenance of the roads, enforcing the provisions of 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, and numerous other 
public duties. The teachers have hailed the new 
scheme with apparent satisfaction. On the other 
hand, the School Boards, almost without exception, 
have condemned in no uncertain fashion the reactionary 
features of the Bill; and Labour and Trade Union 
organisations all over the country have expressed strong 
hostility to the measure placed before the Westminster 
Parliament by Mr. Robert Munro. One or two Liberal 
—or reputedly Liberal—Associations have given the 
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Bill their imprimatur in a hesitating and half-hearted 
fashion. The “ faint praise” of its friends may yet 
prove the most effective condemnation of a measure 
which has failed to arouse popular enthusiasm in any 
section of the electorate—apart perhaps from the 
teaching profession—and is viewed with suspicion, if 
not with actual hostility, by thousands of Scottish 
parents. 

Mr. Munro’s failure to arouse popular sentiment 
in Scotland in favour of the Bill was perhaps inevitable 
in the circumstances. The war-cloud still hangs like 
a dark shadow over Europe. The thoughts of everyone 
are occupied by the stupendous events in France and 
Flanders ; and the energies, not of Scotland only, but 
of the whole civilised world are concentrated on the 
titanic struggle. Revolutionary upheavals in Russia, 
peace ferment in the Central Empires, Labour unrest 
in the shipyards, and the feverish preparations for the 
next death grapple on the “impenetrable Western 
front ’’—all these things divert public attention from 
the ordinary political controversies of the day. It 
would scarcely have been possible, in fact, to have 
introduced a measure vitally and permanently affecting 
the national life of Scotland at a more inopportune 
moment. Perhaps it is that circumstance which has 
given rise in democratic circles in Scotland to the 
suspicion that an insidious attempt will be made by 
the bureaucrats to smuggle the bill on to the English 
statute book at a time when the thoughts and energies 
of our people are occupied by the more immediate 
problems of the war. 

The Secretary for Scotland has ‘stated, however, 
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that his purpose in bringing his scheme forward at the 
present juncture is to give a full opportunity for the 
discussion of his proposals for recasting the educational 
machinery of Scotland. It is all the more necessary 
on that account to examine in some detail, from the 
point of view of Scottish Nationalism, the scheme 
outlined by Mr. Munro. Far be it from me to say 
that the Bill is ‘‘ bad in every part,” like the “ bargain ”’ 
bewailed by that luckless Scottish wight who was 
offered his choice of “‘ the wife or the wuddie.” The 
Bill has its redeeming features, otherwise no one— 
not even the representative of a discredited and hotch- 
potch Ministry—would have ventured to become 
sponsor for the scheme. At the same time its defects 
are so glaring and so inextricably intertwined with its 
better provisions, that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it is possible to fashion an acceptable demo- 
cratic measure out of the bureaucratic and reactionary 
proposals at present before the country. I am strongly 
inclined to the view that instead of attempting to 
tinker and amend Mr. Munro’s bad workmanship, it 
will be much better to. withdraw the Bill at once, 
and then proceed to build up on a new and better 
foundation an educational system more in harmony 
with the democratic principles of the age and the 
national aspirations of Scotland. After having read 
with scrupulous care the speeches delivered by Mr. 
Munro in elucidation and support of his scheme, and 
the ponderous pronouncements of some of his friends, 
I am irresistibly forced to the following conclusions :— 

That the Bill has been introduced at the wrong 
time, in the wrong place, and by the wrong people. 
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Should the Education Bill be Withdrawn 
That. the time is inopportune, because the thoughts 

of the people are almost wholly occupied by the tur- 
moil of the war ; and neither in the English Parliament 
nor in this country is the Bill likely to receive that full 
and ¢éareful consideration which a measure of first- 
class national importance merits. 

That to invite a Rump Parliament, in which the 
English element predominates, to pass judgment on a 
measure which affects so vitally the national life of 
this Kingdom is a humiliation and an affront to the 
people of Scotland. 

That a Government on whose record FAILURE is 
writ large, whose tragic blunders have prolonged the 
war and involved the needless sacrifice of thousands 
of human lives, which has bungled the control of the 
food supplies, in scandalous fashion—a Government 
which stands discredited in the eyes of the democracy 
of Scotland—is scarcely likely to place on the statute 
book a genuine and effective measure of educational 
reform. 

That the Scottish Education Bill is lacking in 
vision and: statesmanship, and bears the unmistakable 
imprint of the bureaucrat. 

That in its main features it is a slavish imitation 
of an English model. It involves a distinct break 
with the splendid educational traditions of Scotland, 
and is inspired by the ideals of centralised officialdom. 
It embodies some of the most unpopular features of 
the English Education Act of 1902. 

That no adequate provision is made for the teaching 
of Scotland’s ancient national language. 

That the proposal to transfer the work of the School 
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Boards to the Town Councils and County Councils is. 
reactionary. and undemocratic ; that the abolition of 
the ad hoc authority will deprive the working: classes 
of an effective voice in the control of the educational 
affairs of Scotland. 

Members of the new Board who are elected .as 
educationists will, in all likelihood, make bad County 
Councillors, and those who are elected because of their 
knowledge of roads and agriculture are not necessarily 
the best type of men to place in control of the education 
of our children. In brief, both education and the 
highly important work of the County Councils will 
almost certainly suffer by the proposed change. 

That the man who knows all about drains and 
sewers is not. eosceareame oS an expert in educational 
administration. 


That the duties of Town Councillors and bcmaty 


Councillors are already sufficiently onerous and im- 
portant to occupy all the time and energies even of 
men of ample leisure, without having superimposed 
the further heavy burden of school management. 

That. the area problem cannot be satisfactorily 
solved by abolishing the School Boards and adding 
new powers to the County Councils. The area pro- 
blem demands much more careful consideration than 
it has apparently received from those who were re- 
sponsible for the drafting of the Scottish Education 
Bill. 

On the other hand it will be readily admitted that 
the Bill has its good points. 

The reorganisation of Secondary Education, the 
raising of the school age by one year, the improvement 
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of the Church Schools, the regulation of the labour of 
children, and the formation of a real Advisory Council 
are reforms that are long overdue. 

Before examining in some detail the series of pro- 
positions I have put-forward, it will be necessary to 
take a brief backward glance at the development of 
the educational system of Scotland. 

That educational system, built up stone upon stone . 
by many generations of builders, is one of Scotland’s 
proudest heritages. It has the tradition of centuries 
behind it. In our zeal for new ideals it must not be 
forgotten that the foundations of our Scottish schools 
were well and truly laid by the mediaeval churchmen. 
In the Middle Ages the Scottish ConvenfsS were the 
repositories of learning—centres of educational en- 
lightenment in the country. Professor Innes, who for 
many years filled with distinction the chair of history 
in the University of Edinburgh, and who was himself 
a Protestant, pays a warm tribute to the good work 
of the mediaeval monks. They were pioneers of learn- 
ing, as well as of art and agriculture, and even of 
commerce :— 





The learning of the Scottish Convent may not have been carried 
to a high pitch ; but such learning as there was was always found 
there. . . . They cultivated and promoted such education as was 
then known. Kelso had schools in the town of Roxburgh in the 
time of William the Lion, and Dunfermline had endowed schools 
in the City of Perth at least as early ; and they furnished instruction 
within the monastery to a higher class than those who benefitted 
by their burghal schools. . . . This education consisted a good deal 
in the studies preparatory to the Church. There were schools for 
teaching singing and chanting in the different cathedral cities, 
and the term ‘ Sang-School”’ is not yet forgotten in the North, 
where the choral school has often been the ground-work of our 
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Burgh grammar schools. The education, even of the chorister, 
required a knowledge of reading, not a very valuable acquisition 
for the laity whose books were so scarce; and to this was added 
instruction in the principles of grammar and the beginning of 
classical education. 


Such were the mediaeval schools of Scotland. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the education 
thus provided was confined to one section of the com- 
munity. Reginald of Durham, a monk of the twelfth 
century, describes a village school at Norham-on-Tweed 
where ‘‘ some of the boys attended for love of learning, 
and others for fear of the rod in a rough master’s hand.”’ 
The school, he says, ‘‘ was kept in the Church,”’ accord- 
ing to a practice in his time common enough. Com- 
menting on this incident, Professor Innes says '— 
““ Nobody can read that story without being satisfied 
that it was a parish school for the parish boys, of whom 
a tricky fellow thought to get rid of the restraint by 
stealing the church key and throwing it into a deep 
pool of Tweed.” Evidently schoolboy nature has 
changed but little with the passing of the centuries ! 
In 1418, one of the events of the year in Aberdeen 
was the induction of a schoolmaster— Magister schol- 
arum burgi de Aberdene—on the presentation of the 
Provost and community. The chancellor of the diocese, 
it is recorded, testified him “to be of good life, of 
honest conversation, of great literature and science, 
and a graduate in arts.” dt is no doubt true that 
the higher branches of education—in mediaeval 
times as in later generations—were confined to 
the wealthier classes and the learned professions, but 
1 Scotland in the Middle Ages, page 270. 
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there will be general agreement with Professor 
Innes’s conclusion that even in mediaeval times, 
“there is no room for doubt that the mass of 
the people had also a considerable share of education.” 
“If proof were wanting,’’ he adds, ‘I should appeal 
confidently to the manly, homely tone of our Scottish 
literature.” 3 

Even State intervention in regard to education: is 
by no means a latter-day innovation. The first 
attempt of the Scottish Parliament to promote edu- 
cation was made in 1494, when it was enacted that 
‘“all barons and substantial free-holders must put their 
eldest sons to the schools fra thai be eight or nine years 
of age, and to remain at the grammar sculis quhil thai be 
competentlie foundit and have perfit Latyne.”” After- 
wards the youths were sent to other centres of learning 
to obtain a knowledge of the laws of the realm. Those 
who failed to comply with this school attendance order 
were liable to a penalty of £20 Scots. | 

With the Protestant Reformation came big changes 
in the social life. of Scotland—changes for the “‘ worse ”’ 
as well as for the “ better.’’ The Church lands were 
confiscated by a robber band of nobles, bent only on 
enriching themselves during the national turmoil, 
after the manner of our latter-day profiteers and 
shipping barons. Art, which had once been wedded 
to religious ideals, became an outcast in Scotland, 
and many of the valuable treasures of the past were 
ruthlessly trampled under foot. But the zeal for 
education in Scotland survived through all the re- 
ligious upheaval. It will be remembered that, in his 


-** Book of Discipline,’ John Knox proposed that schools 
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should be established in every parish, grammar schools 
in every town, and universities in the cities. The ideal 
was a noble and worthy one, but, largely as a result 
of the wave‘of religious and political strife that swept 
over the country, some considerable time elapsed 
before practical steps were taken to give effect to the 
proposals. It is true that in 1616 the Privy Council 
empowered the bishops, in conjunction with the 
heritors, to establish a school in every parish for the 
purpose of training the children in “ civility, godliness, 
knowledge, and learning,” but the provisions of that 
Education Act were not very vigorously carried out. 
Similar instructions given to the Presbyteries in 1642 
produced somewhat better results, but it was not till 
1696 that the famous act was passed which established 
Parochial Schools, and laid the foundations of Scot- 
land’s educational advancement.- That Act decreed 
that in every parish a'school should be instituted, a 
schoolmaster appointed, and his salary provided for. 
It is true that the minimum salary was not on a generous 
scale, even taking into consideration the low cost of 
living—100 marks, or £5 11s 1d, while those who were 
fortunate enough to attain the maximum scale were 
“‘ passing rich’”’ on a trifle over {11 a year. The 
teachers were appointed by the minister and heritors 
of the parish. Subsequently, in 1803, the maximum 
salary was raised to {22 4s 5d, with a periodic revision 
every 25 years on the basis of the fiars prices—just 
as the stipends of many Scottish ministers are regulated 
even at the present time. a 

On this foundation was built up the educational 
system which for nearly two centuries exercised so 
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beneficial an influence on the national life of Scotland. 
It was largely as a result of the educational advantages 
thus obtained that Scotland, as Lord Macaulay says, 
‘‘ in spite of the barrenness of her soil, and the severity 
of her climate, made such progress in agriculture, 
in manufactures, in commerce, in letters, in science, 
in all that constitutes civilisation, as the Old World 
has never seen equalled, and as even the New World 
has scarcely seen surpassed.’”’- The Parochial Schools 
had their defects no doubt, and had to give place in 
due course to a system more in harmony with the needs 
of the age, but the old Scottish dominies played a 
notable part in the advancement of the intellectual life 
of this Kingdom, and their traditions still linger—and 
their influence is still felt—far beyond the bounds of 
the United Kingdoms. Modifications in the parochial 
scheme were introduced from time to time, but it was 
not until 1872 that the system was finally swept away, 
and the School Board for the parish and burgh was set 
up_as the local authority for all forms of public edu- 
cation. 4 - 

The introduction of free education and the de- 
velopment of secondary education, in the Eighties 
and Nineties of last century, called for a further re- 
modelling of the system. Lord Balfour’s Bill of 1900 
was probably framed on too narrow lines, and though © 
it passed safely through the House of Lords it did not 
survive the vigorous opposition which it encountered - 
in- the Commons. More statesmanship and foresight 
were displayed in the framing of Lord Dunedin’s Bill 
of 1904, The area problem was boldly faced : School 
Boards for the five large towns, and in the_rest of, the 
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country Boards for the existing County Council dis- 
tricts was the basis proposed. Such an arrangement 
has probably its drawbacks, but it is in every respect 
in advance of the bureaucratic measure introduced with 
a blatant flourish of trumpets by Mr. Robert Munro. 
The Dunedin Bill, however, shared the fate of Lord 
Balfour’s scheme. The democratic principle of an 
ad hoc authority, with’a bigger area for the rural dis- 
tricts, was approved by the Commons, but the measure 
was wrecked by differences over the rating proposals. 
It may be possible, however, to find among its ashes 
a key that will enable us to formulate a scheme which 
will secure the democratic advantages of the Dunedin 
Bill and at the same time avoid the pitfalls and 
difficulties of the rating problem. But of that more 
presently. The passing of Lord Pentland’s Bill of 
1908 is a matter of more recent history. The measure 
was admittedly a compromise between oonflicting 
principles, but it has nevertheless done a great deal to 
improve the position of higher education in the rural 
districts of Scotland. On the one hand is the popu- 
larly-elected School Board, charged with the control 
of elementary education and on the other the Second- 
ary Education Council—a body not directly elected, and 
consisting mainly of representatives of the School 
Boards and County Councils—empowered to deal with 
higher education, and kindred matters, on a county 
basis. Friction in the circumstances was inevitable, 
and the case for the thorough overhauling of -the 
educational machinery in Scotland is undoubtedly a 
strong one. That, however, is no reason why Mr. 
Robert Munro and his bureaucratic officials should 
38 
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propose to sweep away the best features of our. edu- 
cational system and foist on the people of Scotland a 
miserable pinchbeck imitation of the English scheme. 
And now let us come to close quarters with the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Scotland. 
Speaking on January 11th, at the Edinburgh School of 
Social Study and Training, Mr. Munro said: ‘‘ There 
is now, I think, substantial agreement in favour of 
the need for an enlarged area.” . . . “ There is, how- 
ever, difference of opinion as to the constitution and 
limits of the area for educational purposes.”” Thus 
far, thus good; no one will be disposed to quarrel 
very seriously with Mr. Munro on these points. The 
Secretary for Scotland is on more debatable ground 
when he proceeds to discuss the limits of the educational 
area. ‘“‘ There is,” he says, “ a growing and intelligent 
body of opinion which realises that no satisfactory 
solution sf the problems of educational organisation 
and ratifig can be based on any area of less extent than 
the county ’’; and he adds with emphasis : “‘ From the 
point of view of educational advantage, I have no doubt 
that the county area, as a minimum, holds the field, 
even with an ad hoc authority for education.” On 
that point there is room for difference of opinion, but 
meanwhile let us examine more closely Mr. Munro’s 
reasons for sweeping away both Parish School Boards 
and ad hoc authorities. ‘‘ There are,’’ he declares, 
“very grave difficulties in the way of constituting 
a really satisfactory ad hoc authority for a county area 
without an intolerable reduplication of the whole 
machinery of local government’’; and after. ela- 
borating this point in some detail, he continues :— 
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I therefore reach the conclusion that an educational committee 
of the local authority would be a workable, as well as a preferable, 
solution. If it be said that County Councils are not progressive 
bodies, I beg my critics to remember that their past is not neces- 
sarily a measure of their future. Unprogressiveness of County 
Councils, where it is found, is probably due, first, to historical cir- 
cumstances, and, second, to the fact that they are elected on a very 
restricted range of subjects of local interest which do not in many 
cases appeal to the average householder. . . . Is it conceivable, if 
we had an election on issues which involve the whole range of local 
interests, that Scotland would choose to be represented for local 
purposes by an unprogressive or reactionary body? .. . We are 
on the eve of great developments, Public Health, in association 
with the kindred questions of housing, and all those matters which 
make for a healthy population, will, it is to be hoped, bulk much 
more largely among the topics which will engage the interest of local 
electors. Then there is the problem of the small-holder and the 
proper development of agriculture in the interests of the community, 
And, lastly, there is education. Can it be doubted that an accumu- 
lation of live topics such as these would result in giving us local 
authorities with an outlook, constitution, and temper, fitted to the 
work which they are designed to perform? In short, my proposal, 
if adopted, so far from retarding education, will vitalise, and, where 
democratising is necessary, will democratise the County Councils. 
Let us have vision in this matter. County Councils have, in my 
judgment, a great future, and the electors may be trusted to see that 
the men charged with high duties are enlightened, energetic, and 


progressive. 


Thus Mr. Robert Munro. I have quoted at some 
length from the address (which has now been reprinted 
in pamphlet form and circulated widely throughout 
Scotland), because it sets forth in a single paragraph 
the best that can be said for the County Council solution 
of-the education problem. Those who are familiar 
with Fabian literature will not fail to recognise the 
ideals of Mr. Sidney Webb and the bureaucratic school 


of Socialists. It would be easy to retort that the 
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glorified, rejuvenated, and democraticised County 
Council of which Mr. Munro speaks is still but a vision, 
but one need not reject his ideal on that account. 
Only the dreams of our young men and the visions 
of our old men will lift politics out of the mire df 
intrigue and self-seeking chicanery. But it is neces- 
sary all the same to examine the fabric of Mr. 
Munro’s vision and find out whether it contains 
practical possibilities, or is likely to be translated in 
the near future into actual fact. On that point I am 
inclined to join issue sharply with Mr. Munro. The 
sober truth is, the County Councils are the most re- 
actionary bodies in the whole of braid Scotland. It 
is notorious that while Scotland returns an over- 
whelming majority of Liberals, Radicals, and Labour 
men to Parliament, the County Councils are predom- 
inantly Conservative. I readily concede that a very 
powerful magnifying glass is sometimes necessary in 
order to determine the precise difference between an 
honest, rust-crusted old Tory and some of the “ Liberal’ 
members of Parliament—representatives of a moth- 
eaten creed—-who misrepresent the working-classes 
of Scotland at Westminster. But that does not alter 
the obvious truth that political opinion in Scotland is 
overwhelmingly democratic, with a quite perceptible 
leaning towards the new Labour Party. Our County 
Councils, on the other hand—with one or two notable 
exceptions—are hot-beds of Toryism, and this un- 
fortunate circumstance will not be materially affected 
by Mr. Munro’s Education Bill. : 

A moment’s reflection will convince one that the 
predominance of the reactionary element in our County 
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Councils is due, not to the narrow appeal of roads and 
ditches, but to the fact that the duties of these public 
boards are so numerous and important that only men 
of comparative leisure can devote the necessary time 
to the work. This it is that debars from such councils 
the hard-working tradesmen and artisans, and even 
the smali farmers, all of whom are in close touch with 
the public life of the community, and many of whom 
have done excellent work on our School Boards, Parish 
Councils, and even on the Municipal Councils of the 
smaller towns and burghs. No one with any practical 
knowledge of business life and working-class life in the 
rural districts and villages would venture for a moment 
to suggest that mere payment of travelling expenses 
and “‘ lost time ’’ would compensate a small business 
man for the loss he would sustain by devoting his time 
and attention to the work of the County Councils, 
instead of minding his own business. The business 
man understands this, if Mr. Munro does not ; and thus, 
though he is perfectly willing to devote his spare time 
to School Board, Parish Council, or Town Council work, 
he hesitates to undertake the bigger task of supervising 
the varied interests of a large rural area. 

On the other hand it is quite true that County Council 
work does not attract to any considerable extent the 
type of men who are willing to offer themselves as 
Liberal candidates for Parliament. The reason is 
doubtless perfectly familiar to Mr. Munro. The re- 
sult of all this is that our County Councils are the 
happy hunting ground of the laird, the factor, and the 
big farmers—no doubt estimable men many of them, 
but, as a rule, Tories from the bottom upwards. That 
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is why Scottish democrats aud Scottish Nationalists 
view with suspicion the proposal to entrust to men of 
this type the administration of either the land laws 
or the remodelled education system. In a pre-war 
issue of The Scottish Review (Autumn, 1914), I had 
occasion to discuss at some length the reorganisation 
of the land system, and arrived at the conclusion— 
partly for the reason just indicated—that it was ex- 
ceedingly inadvisable to entrust to somnolent County 
Councils the big task of reconstructing the land system 
of Scotland. The failure of the County Councils to 
put into operation the very moderate provisions of the 
Scottish Small-holdings Act is sufficient justification of 
that attitude. I suggested, moreover, that the re- 
colonisation of the deserted glens (which have been 
laid waste by the avaricous and money-grabbing 
Northern lairds) might be more fittingly undertaken 
by a Scottish National Parliament with the assistance 
of new provincial councils (ad hoc bodies) for areas 
which would conform in a general way with the boun- 
daries of the old Celtic provinces. Such provincial 
areas, while necessary for land reform purposes, would, 
however, be rather large for the efficient supervision 
of the educational work of the country. At the same 
time it is highly desirable that the new educational 
areas should form an integral part of the bigger pro- 
vincial areas, as well as of a homogeneous scheme of 
national and local government. For these reasons 
Scottish Nationalists and Scottish democrats will once 
more reject the County Council as an instrument of 
reform. ‘‘ Weighed in the balances and found wanting” 
is the verdict of democracy on these slow-footed and 
somnolent administrators. 
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The one matter for astonishment is that either 
teachers or educationists should seriously attempt to 
persuade the democracy of Scotland that the County 
Councils are likely to administer the Education Acts 
more efficiently than the School Boards have done, 
and that the teachers and the children will be the 


gainers thereby. — It is quite true that the small School 


Board may be a bar to promotion—that the ‘‘ dominie ”’ 
who finds himself segregated and isolated in a rural 
school may be doomed to spend his days there teaching 
pothooks and hangers, although eminently qualified 
to fill a far higher place in-the educational world. 
That does sometimes happen ; indeed, I have in my 
mind’s eye at the present moment more than one rural 
teacher who has been compelled to bury his talents in 
a sequestered parish, and whose work has been hampered 
by the niggardly and cheeseparing methods of the 
small Schodl Boards. On the other hand -there is 
no real reason why therural districts should not obtain 


the services of the very best type of teachers. The 


rural teacher, though he may be doomed to spend his 
days in a small parish, is not by any means wasted. 
Far from it. The old Scots dominie, as I used to know 
him, frequently exercised a far greater and more 
beneficial influence on the moral and intellectual life 
of the district than the parish minister himself. 

And niggardliness and cheeseparing in regard to 
salaries are not by any means confined to the small 
- tradesmen and shopkeepers who, in the meantime, 
“hae the guidin’ o’t”” in many rural School Boards. 
Do the teachers seriously suggest that a laird who has 
been “ airt and pairt”’ in the eviction of the soldier’s 
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wife in one Scottish parish will prove a generous 
benefactor to the teaching profession in the next ? 
Would they have us believe that the men who fought 
with relentless bitterness for the privilege of rack- 
renting their tenants ; who resisted to the utmost every 
popular land reform movement; who, with insolent 
braggadocio, claimed the right to do as they liked with 
their own—would they have us believe that such men 
on the passing of the new Education Act will become 
champions of progress and enlightenment? Does 
the leopard change its spots, or the wolf his skin, save 
for the purpose of deceiving the sheep? Talk of the 
‘children’s charter’’! Are our teachers not sufficiently 
familiar with the mental outlook of the farmer to know 
that he regards the children much in the same light 
as he does his crop of bull calves—just as so much raw 
material which he may one day turn into profit and 
filthy Scottish bank notes. These are not the men to 
whom an enlightened democracy would entrust the 
future of education; and if, by any evil chance, Mr. 
Munro’s Bill should one day become law, the teachers 
would find that their last state was worse than their 
first, and that the cause of education itself would suffer 
from the change. _ Moreover, it is just possible that the 
teachers will find the local committees (on which the 
parents of the children will be represented) even a 
sharper thorn in their sides than the most inquisitorial 
of School Boards. But that is mainly.a matter be- 
tween the teaching profession and the Secretary for 
Scotland—and there we may leave it in the meantime. 

There is, moreover, a curious lack of consistency 
on the part of the teachers in regard to the Education 
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Bill. I do not refer to their sudden volteface on the 
ad hoc principle, although an explanation on that point 
might be legitimately pressed for. The present atti- 
tude of the teachers cannot but strike one as amazingly 
and ludicrously inconsistent. It is quite true, as 
Emerson says, that ‘‘ a foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds ’—and no one will accuse the 
teachers of Scotland of “little mindedness.” They 
are, on the contrary, an admirable body of men and 
women, who are doing exceedingly valuable work in 
the educational world. But, after all, a certain amount 
of respect is due even to Emerson’s hobgoblin. The 
teachers insist on representation on the various edu- 
cational committees. The principle savours of Syn- 
dicalism, and the wild doctrines of those terrible fellows 
the Bolsheviks, but there is probably something to be 
said for it—and it is conceded in the Bill. And, after all, 
there is something to be said for the Bolsheviks too. 
They have lifted the whole controversy regarding the 
war on to a higher level, and have provided Europe 
with a formula which may yet bring peace to an ex- 
hausted and war-wearied world. 

But to the teachers and the Bill. The teachers 
insist not only on representation on the various edu- 
cational bodies, but also that their representatives 
shall be “‘ directly elected by the profession,’’ “‘ so that 
they might have a body of opinion behind them to 
uphold them.” That sounds perfectly plausible, 
provided the principle of representation of the teachers 
is approved. It is representation on the ad hoc 
principle. But if the ad hoc system, with its democratic 
safeguards, is necessary for the teachers, is it not 
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equally necessary for the ratepayers? Is not such a 
democratic system preferable to a conglomerate scheme 
which reeks of bureaucracy and centralised officialdom ? 
Is it not preferable to the management of Scotland’s 
education by committees of a sublimated County 
Council, with a pinchbeck superman in London pulling 
the strings ? : 

It will be readily conceded that there is a strong 
case—both from the point of view of the teachers and 
also in the interests of educational administration—for 
larger areas, but that need not necessarily imply either 
the scrapping of the ad hoc system or the adoption of the 
clumsy English expedient of placing educational affairs 
under the control of a committee of the County Councils 
or Town Councils. Even with the assistance of 
co-opted persons, these Councils are not. the proper 
bodies to have charge of education. Already they are 
overloaded with duties of all kinds, and these duties 
are incr@asing year by year. Even if the members 
of these public boards could spare the time, few of 
them take any real interest in educational work. The 
administration -of educational affairs would thus fall 
more and more into the hands of the officials, and the 
whole national life of Scotland would be entangled in 
the grip of the bureaucrat. The working classes of 
the country would be denied an effective voice in the 
control of their children’s education, and democratic 
opinion would be stifled and stultified by the cast-iron 
rule of officialdom and bureaucracy. 

All these things emphasise the importance of. re- 
taining the ad hoc authority, both in the urban districts 
and the counties. An ad hoc authority, elected by the 
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ratepayers, and directly responsible to the ratepayers, 
is a valuable safeguard against the abuse of power 
by centralised officialdom. The size of the adminis- 
trative area is admittedly a difficult matter to decide, 
and it has not always received the attention which it 
ought to have done from the critics of Mr. Munro’s 
* bill. There is a consensus of opinion that the small 
School Boards must go. They have played their part 
in the advancement of Scottish education, but must 
now give way to a broader and more comprehensive 
system. The rapid development of secondary and 
higher education renders this inevitable. At the 
same time, while rejecting with scorn the clumsy 
expedient of entrusting the control of education to a 
committee of a County Council, and while insisting 
on the fundamental importance of the ad hoc authority, 
that does not imply the definite rejection of the county, 
or the district of a county, as the most suitable area. 
For each of these educational units there is something 
to be said. _ The county and the district are already 
well defined and recognised administrative areas, and 
it would not be a difficult matter to fit in the new. 
educational machinery on similar lines. There is, 
however, considerable force in the contention that the 
county area is too large for the efficient administration 
of educational affairs—that county control would 
destroy local interest in the work of the schools; and 
that, with a rather smaller area, more thorough super- 
vision of educational work would be assured. 

Mr. Munro declares that ‘‘ there are grave diffi- 
culties in the way of constituting a really satisfactory 
authority for a county area without an intolerable 
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reduplication of the whole machinery of local govern- 
ment.” But that objection seems to be more imaginary 
thanreal. It must be remembered that the educational 
work fills so big and important a place in the life of the 
community that even under County Council control 
the “‘ reduplication of machinery ’’ of which Mr. Munro 
speaks would still be necessary. Indeed, the late Sir C. 
Bine Renshaw, the convener of Renfrewshire, who had 
wide experience of administrative work, regarded this 
as one of the weaknesses of Mr. Munro’s Bill. ‘ The 
present clerical staff of the County Councils,” he said, 
“would be quite unable to take up the work of edu- 
cation, and a special staff would be needed in most, 
if not all, counties, and special accommodation would 
have to be provided for the necessary staff. No 
doubt in most counties, the County Buildings could be 
made available for the public meetings of the new 
authority, but in the main, new accommodation would 
be required.”’ Indeed to talk, as Mr. Munro does, of . 
“ reduplication ’’ conveys an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. Much the same machinery will be necessary 
with an ad hoc authority for the county as with the 
disingenious artifice of a nominated committee. The 
vital distinction is one of control rather than machinery. 

Even more flimsy and ill-considered are the grounds 
on which Mr. Munro rejects the district as the unit of 
administration. 

The district authority is not a satisfactory substitute. Take 
the county districts of Scotland. There are 109 in all, including ‘ 
the four large cities. Twenty-one contain no Secondary School of 
any kind. Nineteen have only an imperfect provision of Secondary 
Schools of the lower grade. In other words, forty of the districts 
‘would not be self-sufficing and independent units for purposes of ~ 
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Secondary Education. They would have to depend for this purpose 
on their neighbours, who would at once have a grievance on the 
score of rating. 

Thus Mr. Munro. No one can pretend, however, 
that that is an insuperable barrier to the adoption of 
the district as the unit of educational administration. 
Indeed the Scottish Secretary’s whole objection might 
be effectually disposed of by the institution of a fully- 
equipped Secondary School in each of the county dis- 
tricts. Surely that is not an impossible programme, 
or a visionary ideal! The number of districts which 
have no Secondary Schools is only 21—and in nearly 
every one of these areas the need for better facilities 
for higher education is urgent and imperative, and 
constitutes, in fact, a strong argument in favour of the 
district as unit. It must be remembered too that 


this was the principle on which Lord Dunedin’s Bill 
of 1904 was framed—ad hoc School Boards for the five 
large towns, and for the districts of the County Councils, 
or for the county, where it had not been divided into 
districts. 


For my own part, however, I am not greatly con- 
cerned to argue in favour of either the district or the 
county as the administrative unit, believing, as I do, 
that much more satisfactory results might be obtained 
by a grouping of the parishes round a central school. 
That, if I do not misunderstand their attitude,’ is the 

1 At a meeting of the Scottish School Boards’ Association, held 
at Glasgow, on January 8th, a resolution was unanimously passed 
declaring that the Association, ‘‘ while welcoming the introduction 
of an Education Bill for Scotland, and while cordially approving 


of some of its provisions, protests emphatically against the proposed 
transfer of the control and management of education to County, 
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system approved by the members of the Scottish 
School Boards’ Association—a body composed of men 
and women with wide and practical experience of edu- 
cational administration—and by the Committee of the 
. Convention of Royal Burghs. 

Secondary Schools are the natural centres of the 
new education areas, and Boards elected on that broad 
basis would be far more likely to lead to efficient 
administration and give fresh life and vigour to 
Scottish education than would a committee chosen 
by that most somnolent and apathetic of all our public 
Boards—the County Councils. The case for the 
grouping of parishes round a central school was very 
effectively put by the Rev. J. Wilson Harper, the 
chairman of the Alloa School Board—and an enlightened 
Scottish educationalist—in the course of the com- 
munication to the Glasgow Herald. On the_ point 
which I. have just touched on, Mr. Wilson Harper 
says :— 

There are in existence at present over 1000 School Boards. 


This number could, with great benefit to educational efficiency, 
be easily reduced to 100. If each Secondary School were taken as 





City, and Burgh Councils ; declares its conviction that such transfer 
would be contrary to Scottish national sentiment and detrimental 
to the interests of education ; reaffirms its demand for an authority 
specially elected for the management of educational affairs, and, 
while not opposed to the readjustment and enlargement, where 
necessary, of education areas, is strongly of opinion that, if new 
- education areas are to be formed, they should be specially delimited 
by Commission or otherwise, and should: be determined solely by 
educational considerations: The Association further resolves to 
oppose in every legitimate way the provisions of the Bill which relate 
to the proposed new authorities, and authorises the executive to 
take all necessary steps to give effect to the terms of this resolution.” 
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a centre, a circle round each till it touched that of another could 
be drawn, and within each circle education in all its stages could be 
administered, the County Council being the rating authority as the 
Parish Council is at present. There are 196 Higher-Grade Schools 
sanctioned by the Education Department. One cannot easily 
find from the Department’s publications how many of these schools 
have a three years’ course, and how many a five years’ course, but 
only those schools which have a five years’ course are recognised 
as Highéer-Grade Secondary Schools. Secondary Schools alone. 
should be the centre of the new School Board. When the first 
grant for higher eductaion in Scotland was given in 1892, almost 
all progressive Boards hastened to set up at least Higher-Grade 
Schools with a three years’ course. The Education Department 
in many instances encouraged them; but most of these schools 
could now be merged in the Secondary Schools with the full course 
which prepares for the University, and not more than 100 Boards 
would be necessary for the proper management of education. [If 
these Boards were elected by the ratepayers they would have all the 
authority that is necessary for their work. Teachers under such 
Boards would have a wider outlook and greater freedom. Edu- 


cation itself would be promoted, and the pupils would reap all the 
benefits of properly organised schools. 


‘There is no need to adhere rigidly to the number 
of School Boards suggested by Mr. Wilson Harper, 
and I assume that the rev. gentleman does not expect 
one to do so. I am rather inclined to the opinion that 
the number of Boards suggested is, if anything, too 
small—that there is room in Scotland for more than 
100 fully-equipped Secondary Schools, particularly if 
the re-colonisation of this country—“ after the war ”’— 
is to be something more than an empty phrase. But 
the principle that the area served by the Secondary 
School should be the new administrative unit is a 
thoroughly sound one, and the scheme itself is eminently 
simple and practicable. The precise number of School 
Boards which will be necessary, and the exact area 
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Commission having before it all the available facts 
bearing on the educational requirements of the different 
districts. The new administrative unit is the founda- 
tion stone on which will-be built up our national 
educational system of the future, and it is imperative 
that the areas should be delimited by a properly- 
qualified and authorised Commission. 

Mr. Munro—eager in his zeal for his own bantling 
to demolish all rival schemes—objects to a new ad 
hoc body on the ground of rating difficulties, and because 
of the confusion that would be created by the existence 
of rival local authorities. Such an objection is as 
shallow as it is trivial. The scheme which I have 
outlined has the merit of being much more simple and 
practicable than the clumsy and artificial expedient 
which the Secretary for Scotland is endeavouring to 
foist on to the shoulders of the democracy. In Mr. 
Munro’s scheme, there is duplication and re-duplication 
of the duties and functions of the rival bodies. As. 
the Scottish correspondent of the Times Educational 
Supplement puts it, in an eminently fair and well- 
informed criticism of the Bill, ‘‘ It is difficult to see 
how a County (or Town) Council, a County Education 
Committee, a District Committee, and a School Com- 
mittee—all as proposed in the Bill—are to create the 
simplicity, smoothness, and adaptability which are 
desiderated. Instead of 950 School Boards, we should 
have well over 3000 new bodies of one kind and another, 


-with all the futile correspondence and possibilities of 


divided authority, if not of friction, which this fresh 
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of which each Board would have control, are matters 
which can only be satisfactorily settled by a Boundary | 
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and increased complexity would entail.’”” Thus, firmly 
and unerringly does this critic place his finger on one 
of the many weak spots of Mr. Munro’s Bill. Over 
3000 new bodies! There, once more, is revealed the 
cloven hoof of the bureaucrat. Three thousand new, 
and probably rival, bodies—and_all in the interests of 
simplicity and economy! Could short-sighted fatuity 
further go? The truth is that Mr. Munro and his 
friends are on the horns of a dilemma. If the School 
Committees and District Committees are to have a 
really effective voice in the control of education, then 
friction and overlapping are inevitable. If, on the 
other hand, the Advisory Council and the Education 
Committees of the County Councils are to be the 
dominating and controlling powers in the educational 
world, then the School Committees are but a delusion 
and a sham—a mere pretence of democratic manage- 
ment with no real power to give effect to their decision. 
In either case the effects on education would be de- 
plorable. On the other hand the scheme which I 
have adumbrated has the merits of clearness and sim- 
plicity—an ad hoc authority; the area a group of 
parishes, with a Secondary School as centre; and the 
county as the rating authority. 

This brings us now to the constitution and powers 
of the Central Authority—a highly important matter 
to all who are interested in Scottish national aspira- 
tions. 

I have said that the Education Bill has been in- 
troduced at the wrong time and in the wrong place. 
That the Westminster Parliament is the ‘‘ wrong 
place”’ will be readily conceded by every Scottish 
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democrat. The future of our education is, above all 
things, a matter which should be settled. by the people 
of Scotland tnemselves, and by the people of Scotland 
alone. And yet there are evidently servile Scottish 
M.P.’s who have lost the deeper instinct of nationality, 
and are quite content that questions relating to the 
welfare of our children should be discussed and settled 
in an-assembly where the Sasunnach atmosphere is. 
all-pervading, and by representatives of English con- 
stituencies where all the traditions of education differ 
widely from the democratic and enlightened ideals of 
the Scottish people. Only in a Scottish National 
Parliament can the Scottish Education Bill be legi- 
timately discussed—but so long as Scotsmen are content 
to be represented at Westminster by English M.P.’s. 
of the type of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Harmsworth, the 
restoration of Scotland’s independence will remain 
but a dream. 

But though the reorganisation of our educational 
system is a matter which ought to be undertaken by a 
Scottish Parliament, that is no reason why a notoriously 
bad Bill—or rather a Bill with certain notoriously bad 
clauses—should be allowed to. pass unchallenged through 
the English assembly at Westminster. Far from it. 
If public:opinion is not,sufficiently ripe to ensure the 
early reopening of our ancient Scottish Parliament— 
and the adoption of a carefully-considered scheme of 
federal government—then Scottish M.P.’s must at 
least see to it that the honour and prestige of their 
‘country are adequately maintained at Westminster. 
That is not the case at present. Scottish interests 
and Scottish legislation are relegated to a subordinate 
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position in the London Parliament. The Secretary 
for Scotland, although a Minister of the Crown, and 
occasionally a member of the Cabinet, does not occupy 
that important place to which, as the representative of 
an ancient nation, he is rightly entitled. The office 
is a subordinate one, with a second-rate salary of £2000 
attached to it—just the same sum as that which finds 
its way every year into the pockets of the- holder of 
a political sinecure, such as the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The time has come when the people of 
Scotland must insist on the elevation of the office of 
Secretary for Scotland to the higher plane, and an 
increase in the salary of Scotland’s chief Minister 
commensurate with his duties and responsibilities. 
But these duties are increasing year by year, and it is 
becoming apparent to every intelligent observer that 
they are too numerous and too onerous to be satis- 
factorily discharged by any one man, however pre- 
eminent he may be in the political world. The Secretary 
for Scotland at present represents in the Westminster 
Parliament—the Scottish Education Department, the 
Local Government Board, The Scottish Board of 
Agriculture, the Fishery Board, the Board of Control, 
and other important Government services. That is 
to say the Secretary for Scotland is doomed to be a 
political jack-of-all trades, and the responsibility for 
the administration of national affairs must be delegated 
almost entirely to the permanent officials. 

The appointment of three, or probably four, new 
Scottish Ministers has become imperative in the interests 
of administrative efficiency. The Scottish Association 
of Insurance Committees has urged on the Government 
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the necessity of establishing a Ministry of Health for 
Scotland, and they support their case with strong and 
convincing arguments. As the official resolution 
passed by the Association at the recent conference at _ 
Perth affirms—‘‘ Having regard to the special national 
conditions, a separate Ministry (of Health) for Scotland 
should be established, to be represented in the English 
Parliament by a Minister responsible only to the 
Ministry.’’ That is a proposal which will receive the 
whole-hearted support of every Scottish Nationalist. 
But the forward move cannot stop with the creation of 
a Scottish Ministry of Health. Equally urgent and 
imperative is the need for the appointment of a Scottish 
Minister of Education, with a seat in the English 
Parliament, who would be responsible to the people of 
Scotland for the management of the educational affairs 
of this Northern Kingdom. The case for the creation 
of a Scottish Board of Trade has already been placed 
before the readers of the Scottish Review. It may also 
be found desirable to appoint a Scottish Minister of 
Reconstruction—for the after-war problems of industrial 
reorganisation, land reform, and the care of our dis- 
charged soldiers will be scarcely less important than 
the more urgent problems of actual warfare. To 
the writer, at any rate, it seems that the case for the 
appointment of three or four new Scottish Ministries 
is unanswerable. The Secretary for Scotland would 
‘naturally assume the position of Premier Minister of 
this Scottish Cabinet. Such an arrangement would 
ensure the more vigorous and enlightened adminis- 
tration of national affairs; and, when the people of 
this Kingdom are at long last moved to declare that the 
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time has come for the reassembling of our ancient 
Scottish Parliament, the nucleus of a Scottish Cabinet, 
and much of the necessary administrative machinery, 
_ would be already in existence. © Thus the reorganisa- 
tion of our administrative machinery would at the same 
time pave the way for the coming of a Scottish National 
Parliament. 

In the meantime, however, it is with the proposal 
to create a Scottish Ministry of Education that we are 
mainly concerned. Provision for the creation of such 
a Ministry must form an integral part of a genuinely 
progressive Scottish Education Bill. That would in- 
volve the immediate dismissal of the mythical ‘“‘ My 
Lords ”’ whose aid is invoked with portentous plati- 
tudinarism by the heads of the “ Department.” Of 
course ““My Lords”’ must go; the Departmental 
tradition has long ceased to be dignified and has become 
merely ridiculous. In their place should be appointed 
a genuine Advisory Council, for the purpose of guiding 
and assisting the Scottish Minister of Education and 
his officials in their administrative duties. On these 
Advisory Councils the democratically elected Edu- 
cation Boards, as well as the teaching profession, would 
be represented. In this respect Mr. Munro’s plan is 
on fairly sound lines, although it may be necessary to 
extend the powers of the Council and widen the basis 
of election to a greater extent than is contemplated 
by the Secretary for Scotland. In due course it might 
become possible to extend the sphere of the Scottish 
Ministry of Education so as to include the popular 
control of the Universities. That important task 
might be legitimately undertaken by the education 
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authorities in the group of provinces served by the 
various seats of learning. When that has been ac- 
complished, the ideal of Scottish Education reformers 
will have been realised—Free Education for Scottish 
children from the Elementary School up to the Uni- 
versity. . 

The other features of the Education Bill it will only 
be possible to touch on briefly. The extension of the 
school age and the improvement of Secondary Education 
will be approved by the vast majority of the Scottish 
people. The taking over of the Church Schools 
also meets with general approval, and the scheme 
on the whole seems reasonable and equitable, although - 
the provisions of the transfer will naturally call for 
careful scrutiny. The financial clauses of the Bill are 
open to more serious objection, and will call for searching 
criticism, particularly in view of the inveterate tendency 
of English legislators to plunder Scotland on every 
available opportunity. After a careful examination 
of this part of the Bill, I am forced to the conclusion 
that the financial provisions are altogether inadequate 
—that the grants proposed are insufficient to meet 
the additional cost which will be incurred. -My own 
impression is that the suggestion put forward by the 
Aberdeen School Board at the meeting of the Scottish 
School Boards’ Association is on thoroughly sound 
lines: that the grant from the Imperial Exchequer 
should be on the basis of a definite proportion, say 
75 per cent., of approved expenditure. The financial 
experts of the School Boards will, doubtless, be able 
to fix the’ precise percentage that will be necessary, 
but the principle to be insisted on is that the grants 
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must be on a sufficiently large scale to meet the new 
demands on the education authorities. - It is scarcely 
necessary to say that adequate provision should also 
be made, by means of grants and otherwise, for the 
teaching of Scotland’s ancient language in the Gaelic- 
‘speaking districts and other centres where the people 
may demand that such instruction be given. Scotland 
pays her share—and more than her share—of Imperial 
taxes, and is entitled to a just and equitable contri- 
bution for all educational purposes. 

My survey of Mr. Munro’s proposals is necessarily 
incomplete, notably in regard to the transfer of the 
Church Schools, and the rearrangement of the financial 
provisions—but either of these themes would provide 
material for a separate inquiry. I have chosen rather 
to concentrate attention on the weak features of the 
Bill, and to put forward constructive porposals to take 
the place of the objectionable provisions of Mr. Munro’s 
scheme. These constructive proposals may be briefly 
summarised :— 


(1) The creation of a Scottish Ministry of Education 
which would be represented in the English 
Parliament by a Minister responsible only for 
the Ministry. 

(2) The reorganisation of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the formation of a real Advisory 
Council. The mythical “ My Lords” must 

_ go. 

(3) The retention of the ad hoc authority. 

(4) The administrative area to be delimited by a 

3 Boundary Commission. Preferably it would 
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consist of a group of parishes, with a Secondary 
School as ‘centre, and would, in any case, be 
sufficiently large to include within its own 
borders schools of all grades up to the time of 
entrance to the University or Central Institu- 
tion—sufficiently extensive also to permit the 
establishment of a full medical service. : 


(5) In order to enable all classes of the community— 
working-men as well as business men—to be 
represented on the new administrative auth- 
orities, travelling expenses and other outlays 
incurred by members in the discharge of their 
duties shall be defrayed from the Education 
Fund. 


(6) Adequate provision to be made for the teaching 
of the ancient national language. 


(7) Increased grants from the Imperial Exchequer. 


On this broad and stable foundation there might 
be built up an educational system worthy of the great 
traditions of Scotland. Tried by the standards of 
Nationalism and Democracy, Mr. Munro’s scheme 
stands condemned. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fashion an acceptable democratic measure 
out of a Bill that reeks of bureaucracy and centralised 
officialdom. Far better let it be withdrawn at once, 

-and a new and better scheme introduced, based on 

‘democratic principles and more in harmony with the 

national ideals and aspirations of the Scottish people. 

The goal to be kept in view is Free Education from the 

Elementary School up to the University. The first 

steps towards that goal have already been taken, but 
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the triumph of democracy will not be complete until 
the people of Scotland are once more master of their 
own destinies, and control, through a National Parlia- 
ment and popularly-elected provincial Councils and 
_ School Boards, the political, educational, commercial, 

and industrial affairs of the country. Then, and not 
till then, will the ideals of Scottish Nationalism and 
Democracy be realised. 

WILLarim DIACK. 





Principle and the English 
Labour Party 


The following paper deals with the subject of 
the Labour Movement in England only. The 
English Labour Party and the Independent 
Labour Party has each its ‘‘ Scottish Advisory 
Council,” which bodies are possessed of exten- 
sive powers of autonomy. The subject of the 
present situation and prospects of the Scottish 
Labour Movement will be discussed in our next 
issue. 


2 HE subject of the political future of the 
great parties in England periodically 


engages the attention of the press of that 

country. Not long ago it was assumed 

on all sides that the war has already 

cast, or must soon cast, these parties 

into the ‘ melting-pot,” and that ‘new lines of 
political cleavage ’’ would assert themselves in so 
unmistakable and uncompromising a fashion after the 
war that the old men and the ancient measures 
must certainly disappear in face of the cleansing 
and re-vivifying measures and processes. to which 
political life in England is being subjected by 
reason of the stupendous crisis through which all 
Christendom is now passing. Such, in brief, is one 
of the many confident prophecies for whose appearance 
we have to thank “Armageddon.” _It is noticeable, 
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however, that lately there has arisen a marked dis- 
position to question the soundness of the utterances 
of which we speak. It is asserted that the old English 
parties will yet survive the shock of the war, and that 
measures are already being concerted by means of 
which the old labels shall be preserved for the new 
wine that is destined to fill bottles differing very little 
in shape from those in which the produce of the English 
political vineyards has hitherto been stored. 

It seems to us that the probability of these two 
forecasts, considered relatively to their respective 
data, is higher in the case of the first than it is so in 
that of the second. Regarded as a “ political animal,”’ 
man’s instincts are everywhere decidedly conservative ; 
and arguing by analogy from the case of the mountain 
that failed to produce more than a mouse, it may well 
be that the existing European holocaust will yet fail to 
generate greater effects in political England than a 
measure of re-shuffling of the political cards—a certain 
artificial and transitory liveliness among the dry bones 
that constitute what are styled the “ recognised ” 
political parties. It should be remembered that 
Whigs and Tories are moved and kept in being by 
powerful organisations called “Caucuses” ; and that 
these same caucuses repose on exceedingly stout 
foundations, to which the vogue assigns the name of 
“ party-war-chests.”” The event may yet prove, 
therefore, that the more sanguine sort of prophecy 
has been reckoning, in this case as in most others, 
without its customary host—Man, aided and abetted 
as that wayward and captious entity is wont to be 
by the strokes and crosses of fickle fortune. 
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Principle and the English (sBour 


The subject of the political future of the “ re- 
cognised ’’. English parties constitutes a tempting 
province of speculation. We could have wished to 
say something about the Whigs, as to. have offered 
some observations touching the post-war prospects of 
their rivals, the Tories. The future of the latter party 
must be occasioning grave concern to its accredited 
leaders, now that its principal former occupation 
(that of bolstering up a couple of discredited Unions), 
has gone, or, if it be not yet actually departed, is in 
process of going with all the celerity ‘of a “lot” of 
little value that is under the impatient hammer of the 
auctioneer. Merely to please the pigs dwelling in a 
corner of an Irish province is, obviously, no sound or 
solid excuse for the perpetuation of “‘ policies,”’ and the 
continuance of shibboleths which recent world-events 
have unceremoniously cast into that now familiar 
receptacle, the ‘‘ melting-pot,”’ in which will already 
be found, in his self-chosen capacity of “‘ back number,” 
_ Mr. Henry Asquith, together with much other ex- 
hausted but potentially fusible political material. 
But, much as we should like to pursue this interesting 
and highly speculative theme, we fear that we must 
reluctantly decline doing so on the present occasion, 
owing to a previous engagement, by which we are 
pledged to eschew the company of the two principal 
‘“recognised ”’ English political parties in order to 
open our minds touching yet a third candidate for the 
honours of particular mention. We refer, of course, 
to the English Labour Party, the third, the youngest, 
and, before the war, if not now, the least considerable 
of the groups that comprise the “ recognised ” English 
political factions. \ 
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The English Labour Party has been recently 
*‘ getting busy,” to employ an expressive, though by 
no means elegant, vulgarism. To hold further familiar 
language, the same party has been setting its house 
in order against the possible return, this side the 


century, of peace. It has drawn up a new Constitution, 
whose capital articles are of the last importance, and, 


being so, have been very little discussed by the char- ~ 


acteristic press of these islands, whose staple mental 
food would appear to consist of gnats, in the form of 
trifles, varied by an occasional cut from the joint of 
the camel in the shape of a bowdlerised version of an 
“‘ enemy speech.” 

That highly important, and, it must be allowed, 
somewhat prolix, document entitled the ‘‘ New Con- 
stitution’ we do not propose, because we may not 
hope, to discuss in its entirety in these pages. To 
open our minds on such a point, or rather, to speak 
truth, on so formidable and complex an array of them, 
would tax our space as severely as, peradventure, the 
patience of our readers, in the event of their being 
invited to peruse our remarks, reduced to a single 
compass, on so vast a variety of topics. But as to 
make a virtue of necessity is obviously the next best 
thing to actual possession of the commodity on which 
the axiom is raised, so we hasten to take advantage 
of the present occasion to assure our readers that 
with us their mental comfort and convenience, rather 
than the exigencies of space, are ever the capital 
considerations, so far as they are concerned. We 
shall, accordingly, confine our remarks to one or 
two articles of the “‘ New Constitution,” trusting to the 
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Principle and the English Labour Party 
occurrence of some more favourable conjuncture at 
which to write at greater length touching this most 
important and supremely interesting matter. 

In the first place, we think that the English Labour 
Party is to be: congratulated on having decided 
to open its ranks to brain, as well as manual, 
workers. To exclude the former, whilst admitting the 
latter, is an arrangement that one might well ex- 
pect of a Gilbertian opera, or a farcical comedy 
of the more extravagant sort, but hardly of a 
great political party, even though the home of the 
party guilty of so utterly whimsical and illogical 
a regulation should be modern England, the principal 
seat of the world’s great industry of “muddling” and 
“ plundering ’’ and confused thought. Not every man 
that labours in the sweat of his brow, wearing a scarlet 
tie, and who chants the lay of the “ Red Flag,” is ne- 
cessarily democratic perfection personified, or is to 
be esteemed a just recipient of privilege merely because 
he happens to be more expert with his hands than 
with his head. After all, brains have counted some- 
what before now in the history of the world; and we 
make bold to think that, when the present war shail be 
over, they will come into vogue again, in spite of the 
obvious designs of existing governments against them, 
and the sheep-like acquiescence of Democracies in their 
rulers’ repressive proposals and measures. We are 
glad, therefore, that the English Labour Party is 
anatomist enough to know and recognise the fact that 
hands and brains are integral parts of the human frame, 
and that now at long last it has solemnly embedded 
that fact in its New Constitution. It may be urged 
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that the discovery we refer to is a little late; but, 
surely, on the principle that a tardy arrival is preferable 
to no coming at all, we are entitled to congratulate our 
English comrades on having chosen the part of Rip 
Van Winkle, instead of electing to play that of the 
Seven Perpetual Sleepers. 

Our reference to brains we consider as sufficient 
introduction toa cognate subject. We refer to the 
English Labour proposals touching State encourage- 
ment of the liberal arts. No one who knows anything 
about the social condition of the English Democracy, 
their seeming imperviousness to artistic impression, or 
their want of correspondence with the efforts of the 
few that aspire to purify and elevate the national taste, 
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will be otherwise than heartily rejoiced that, in this _ 


matter also, the leaders of the English Labour Party 
have wisely decided to cast in their lot with the Greeks 
and the Celts, rather than continue to submit to the 
control of two such outrageous vandals as Northcliffe 
and Bottomley. That the publications of these two 
men should enjoy the vogue that they do among the 
workers of England is a scandal and a disgrace, whose 
enormity is represented by the measure of the combined 
circulation of those pestiferous sheets. We desire to 
see the rule of the People unquestionably established 
in all lands ; but, consciously, we will be no party to 
the erection of constitutional establishments, however 
plausible in name and prepossessing in appearance, 
which shall tolerate the perpetuation of vulgarities 
and grossnmesses such as those that abound 
and flourish under the existing bourgeois regime. 
The “‘ discipline ** that Mr. Lloyd George has postulated 
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as essential to Democracy is not that of the drill- 
sergeant, as he foolishly imagines, but that of culture 
and the liberal arts in general. A people that has no 
“ vision of these things deserves to “ perish.” We 
cordially welcome, therefore, these particular proposals, 
and prophecy that, if put into practise, they will work 
the English Commonwealth nothing but good. 

Our next pean of praise shall be uttered in connec- 
tion with the “Conscription of Wealth” proposals. 
_ Anything that contributes to make war a non-“ paying ”’ 
undertaking is worth utilising in order to prepare 
the way for the abolition of that cruel and 
barbarous institution; and as these particular pro- 
posals are obviously designed to that end, we hope they 
will be carried into effect. Moreover, apart altogether 
from their purely corrective and remedial aspects, 
the measures in question would appear to be charac- 
terised by a lively sense of impartial, if stern, justice. 
Broadly speaking, it is the classes that have called the 
tune to which the masses have been compelled to dance ; 
and, that being so, it follows that those who ordered 
the musical goods should pay for the same. In the 
hideous Dance of Death, in which Christendom has been 
engaged since August 1914, the burden of that terrible 
ordeal has necessarily mainly fallen upon the conscript 
performers, but for whose compulsion it would never, 
in all probability, have taken place. Further to 
penalise the unhappy and unwilling agents of. those 
ghastly festivities by obliging them to give of their 
poverty (besides compelling them to pour out their 
blood), in order that the amount of the inevitable 
reckoning may be made up, would be, therefore, a 
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monstrous proceeding. The expenses of the war have 
to be met, and we hope that that just division, in respect 
of the responsibilities attaching to so much misguided 
effort, of which we speak will be scrupulously adhered 
to, when the various charges shall come to be cast up, 
and provision made with a view to their liquidation. 
The more widespread and lasting the miseries occasioned 
by the war; the more unrelenting its severities, and 
the more dreadful its chastisements ; the more crushing 
its incidences and the heavier its burdens; the more 
general its horrors and the more barren and contemp- 
tible its own positive results, the readier will the children 
of men learn not to play with fire, and the more 
will they be disposed to turn their swords into reaping- 
hooks, and their cannon into plough-shares. In fine, 
the way to a “ clean,” general, and enduring peace lies 
through no Peace Society preaching fairy plati- 
tudes and scattering the rose-water of blameless 
intentions right and left, but through sufferings un- 
speakable and dire experience, proportioned and ad- 
justed by Providence so as to ensure our reformation. 
. These are the iron that must enter the soul of man, 
if he is to be cured of his conceits, and made subject 
to reason. 

In summarising the capital features and tendencies 
of the recent Nottingham Conference, the editor of the 
London newspaper called The Nation states that 
among these he places first the “ rapidly-developing 
movement towards Democratic Internationalism.”’ 
Zealous Nationalists, and, therefore, International- 
ists, ourselves, we unfeignedly rejoice at the advent 
of this sign of sanity in the English Democracy. It 
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was the opinion of de Tocqueville that jealousy is the 
capital failing of Democracy. That may well be true 
of Democracies in general, but if we “come narrowly 
to examine the past history of that part of Democracy 
which is represented by the English people we shall 
find, we imagine, that it is not so much jealousy that 
is its principal failing as hypocrisy. and insularity. 
Any movement, therefore, that has for its Conscious 
object the bringing off the English workers from those 
faults, or that unconsciously tends to produce that 
result, is much to be welcome and encouraged, not only 
for the sake of the English people themselves, but on 
account of the fair name and the good repute of the 
Democratic cause in general. The two serious blemishes 
of which we speak are not only a pregnant cause of folly 
and ‘illiberality in those upon whom they are to be 
charged, but they estrange, perplex, and irritate friends, 
besides greatly provoking the enemy to blaspheme. 
It has been stated in several quarters that the semi- 
private receptions and informal gatherings that pre- 
ceded, and accompanied, the actual Conference at 
Nottingham were characterised by far greater zeal 
and enthusiasm for the “ International” than are 
to be collected from a perusal of the “ official ’”’ speeches 
themselves, and from reports of the formal proceedings 
in general. That assertion we can well believe; and 
it is that assertion which disposes Scottish Nationalists 
to believe that the English Democracy, regarding it as 
a whole, is desirous to mend its manners and reform 
its ways in respect of its two capital vices, rather 
than any indications favourable to that view vouch- 
safed, on the one hand by the English Trade Union 
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leaders, and, on the other, by the findings and resolu- 
tions-of the Conference itself. In fine, at that gather- 
ing the prevailing Whiggery of the leaders—or at all 
events that of the majority of them—was in marked 
and painful contrast to the much superior sense of 
Democracy possessed by the rank and file, whose 
obvious impatience of official refinement, hair-splitting, 
and subservience to the leading tenets of English 
Whiggery, was something as novel as it was refreshing 
to behold. 

As even a straw may suffice to discover the quarter 
from whence the prevailing wind blows, so are we_ 
entitled to regard even one item of the many charac- 
terising the new programme of the English Labour 
Party as being sufficient to make plain to one and all 
the inveterate Whiggery of the framer, or framers,- 
ofthat document. We refer, of course, to its proposals 
touching the settlement of the Irish question, which 
important matter the English Labour Party coolly 
proposes to leave in the hands of the Convention now 
sitting! Than this, what more glaring instance of 
insularity and hypocrisy can be had or imagined ? 
It strikes at the very foundation of that right of 
national self-determination in whose praises none were 
wont to be so loud (before it was blessed from afar 
by President Wilson, and baptised out of hand by the 
Bolsheviks) as the English government and _ people. 
The Convention is not a popularly elected tribunal ; 
consequently, according to the Democratic faith, it 
is a sham and a fraud. Yet the English Labour Party 
has the unspeakable front to affirm that it will accept, 
and presumably do its best to enforce, the ‘‘ decisions ” 
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of that misbegotten rump. Could Whiggery go 
farther, or audacity, in the shape of defiance of pro- 
fessed principle, be more cynically and shamelessly ~ 
displayed ? - 

When the Divine Redeemer of. the world was ~ 
“ approached ”’ by a much-monied man, who, in spite 
of his riches, desired to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
we are told that he was sent about his business with the ay 
injunction to sell all that he had, and to give it to the a 
poor. The young man departed sorrowfully, for he | 
was very rich. Sacred Story does not tell us whether e 
or no he obeyed the command that was given him ; f | 
but, whether that were the case or not, the essence of a 
the incident plainly resides in the counsel that was 
tendered ; and the moral to be drawn from the anecdote 
is, that sacrifice is necessary to salvation. 

Now, if an individual may not hope to find sal- 
vation without sacrifice, what earthly chance stands a 
great political party of acquiring to itself credit and F 
renown among the sons_of men, if it refuses to imple- Bi 
ment its own solemn promises and principles, be they 
never so arduous to discharge, or costly of sacrifice to 
itself? We beg leave to remind the English De- 
mocracy that solemn and weighty principles are not 
mere playthings, fit to be caressed and fondled one 
moment and flippantly and cynically discarded the 
next. They must either smartly and scrupulously 
toe the line of the Bolshevik Programme, or 
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y it evacuate an untenable position. International 
ty Democracy—to which we hope the Scottish 
‘Pt, @ Nationalists will soon be linked up—is in no mood 
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for half-measures, balancings, refinements, sub- 
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' tileties (against which we protest as vigorously as ever 


Seneca did)' and trippings of the light fantastic toes 
of English Whigs masquerading as Democrats. It 
were well that the English Democracy should consign 
this piece of well-intentioned counsel to that pipe of 
peace which they are generally understood to be pre- 
paring, and smoke of it, ruminatingly, and with be- 
fitting solemnity. 

We fear that we have imported so many flies into 


the honey of this our attempt at “‘ appreciation” that 


the last will be generally thought to be unrecognisable 
by reason of the superabundance of the first. We have 
no wish, however, to be otherwise than as friendly to 
the English Labour Party in particular, and to the 
workers of that country in general, as circumstances, 
and their own inclinations, will permit us to be. The 
creed of Internationalism, to which we Scottish Nation- 
alists adhere, necessarily involves the cultivation of 
friendly relations and fraternal sentiments as regards 
the general corpus of those who hold the Democratic 
faith ; and, therefore, irrespectively of race, creed, nation- 
ality, clime, and physical complexion, we are bound 
in honour to support their cause, just as, conversely, 
they, and the lave, are so bound to us. Moreover, as 
we have the good or the ill fortune to inhabit the same 
island with the English, policy, no less than sentiment, 
should oblige both English and Scots to have all due 
regard to that pregnant fact, which we shall both 
best do, it appears to us, not by one nation seeking to 
absorb, sink, or dominate the other (which is Im- 

«Quantum mali sciat nimia subtilitas, et quam infesta 
veritati fit.’’ 
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perialism and therefore execrable), but by each 
cultivating its separate national genius under its 
own proper appellation; by co-operating for general 
purposes in all ways practicable and at every suitable 
conjuncture, and by uniting with our fellow-Democrats 
abroad in order to the fulfilment of common aims ; 
all which we may well hope to do, so far as the English 
are concerned, without either in any way surrendering, 


_ jeopardising, or compromising our national individuality | 


as Scotsmen, or compounding, or allowing others to 
impung, our (or their), natural and indefeasible right 
to friendly international criticism. And on the 
principle that a word to the well-meaning in due 
season may suffice to obviate the occurrence of mis- 
fortunes and misunderstandings to which the frailty of 
the flesh, under certain circumstances, rather than 
the defection of the spirit, or the weakness of the 
mind, are, alas! apt to give rise, we propose to 
conclude these brief remarks by uttering a word or 
two of encouragement and exhortation touching that 
part of the New Constitution and Programme which, 
it seems to us, is destined more than any other portion 
thereof to test the sincerity, devotion to principle, 
and, in fine, bona fides in general, of the English 
Labour Party, “ official ’’ and otherwise. 

It was said of old time now, that the present is a 
war “to end war.” Let its event be that. The 
abolition of the institution of war would not necessarily 
cause the millenium to rise up in haste, and 
book a passage to this planet. Nor would it 
cause mankind suddenly to burst out into all 
the cardinal virtues, like some tree or shrub that 
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yesterday was bare, and to-day is smothered with 
fragrant blossom. No one that is not a blockhead 
expects results so disproport’onate to. the actual and 
potential measure and capacity of human nature and 
human endeavour to follow the destruction of war, 
either through its own agency, or by any other con- 
ceivable mean. Nevertheless, Democracy’s task in 
this bloody business is to render the world, if not 
positively ‘‘ safe ”’ for the peoples and races that inhabit 
it, at all events appreciably more secure, more easy, 
and in every way less of a vale of blood and tears than 
it is at present, and has been so time out ofmind. That 
task Democracy, if it remains true to itself, can very 
well accomplish. But, the result we speak of is de- 
cidedly conditional, its fulfilment depending on self- 
sacrifice, unselfishness, supreme and zealous devotion, 
and unswerving obedience to principle, no matter what 
the practice of these virtues may cost by way of de- 
parture from long-established prejudice, and the 
surrender of fixed habits of thought, which men in 


’ their folly ‘and conceit are apt first to sanction and 


subsequently to consecrate to themselves under the 
general appellation of “ principles.’’ If we are to have 
a “clean” and a lasting peace, there is only one way 
in which to secure that most necessary and desirable 
two-fold object. It is by National self-determination, 
followed by, or rather accompanied with, general 
disarmament. Allow the peoples to choose their own 
form of government ; disarm the standing armies of 
the habitable globe, and a reasonable measure of 
peace, good-will, and concord among the children of 
men will flow from those 1measures, as surely as the 
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sun rises each day on the dark of the night. It is true 
that signs are not wanting that the implications of 
that policy possess special terrors, or at all events 
have raised considerable alarms, in the breasts of sundry 
of the more Whiggish leaders of the English Labour 
Party. But such fears and such alarms are surely 
unwarranted. If Imperialism goes by the board and 
Internationalism is established in its room, is it not 
manifest that with the former will depart the multitude 
of engagements, responsibilities, and obligations which 
are essential to its existence ? -If disarmament occurs, 
and the “‘ Freedom of the Seas”’ is suffered to take 
place, in those events the one tolerable excuse of the 
militarists will be taken from them, and no longer 
will they be able to plead “ military necessity,” to- 
gether with the due conservation of ‘‘ trade routes,” as 
valid reasons for holding peoples in subjection against 
their wills, and retaining in their hands ancient gains 
which can only be justly described as ill-gotten. In 
fine, an International, and an Internationalist, peace is 
now the one remaining hope of Christendom; for, 
unless the incidence of the coming settlement be so 
adjusted that its leading provisions shall apply im- 
partially to one and all—except, in other words, the 
principle of ‘‘ cut and share alike’ be made the foun- 
dation and the main-spring of that peace—what 
reasonable hope can there be that the builders of the 
new Babel will escape the fate that befell those of the 
old? The English Labour Party can, if it so decides, 
do much to help to bring about the sort of peace that 
the interests, no less than the principles, of Inter- 
national Democracy demand. To itself, as to its own 
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professed fundamentals, it cannot otherwise be true ; 
and, after all, to be true to principle, tender of one’s 
own honour, and high-minded and unselfish, are 
virtues still capable of carrying some reward to 
those that practise them, in spite of what 
the shoddy cynicism of the hour may allege to 
the contrary. Moreover, the English Democracy is 
under peculiar obligations to this age, as to posterity, 
in this respect. “‘ It is you that have been the principal 
offenders,’ cried that great Englishman, Bentham, 
as he raised an accusing finger against his countrymen. 
““ See ye to it that ye lead the way on the road to re- 
pentance and reparation.’”” The man who departed 
sorrowfully from the presence of his Redeemer was 
very rich. We know not whether or no he made the 
sacrifice that was demanded of him. The English 
Labour Party is rich in power; and as for the rest, 
it will be blessed or cursed according to its attitude to 
principle, and its willingness and readiness to endure 
sacrifice in its behalf. 
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$a 4k mhuinntir a tha a’ gabhail orra féin 

seasamh as leth cdraichean na h-Albann 

agus gach ni a tha gu leas a dearbh- 

M7 Is shluaigh, tha sinn-ne, luchd-dreuchda 

& Comunn nan Gaidheal, an so a’ deanamh 

follaiseach do Pharlamaid Shasuinn 

agus do’n t-saoghal ar n-aicheadh tur agus buileach 

do’n achd so a tha comunn-an-uilc a’ sparradh air ar 

dithaich agus air ar daoine le ladarnas agus le slaoigh- 
tireachd do-labhairt. 

Tha sinn ag aicheadh, as is as, cead no coir do mhac 
mathar fo’n ghrein teannadh ri dealbhadh lagha no 
riaghailt do’r dithaich-ne, Albainn—ge b’e co dhiu 
is ann gu a leas beag no mér— gun an sluagh dligheach 
fhaighneachd, agus gach uidh agus oidhirp a chur 
nan cead-san a mhain. Tha sinn a’ toirt ar mionnan 
an aghaidh Parlamaid Shasuinn i a bhi a’ gabhail 
chuice féin cead no ughdarras nach buin dhi as eug- 
mhais saor-thoil sluaigh na h-Albann. Co a thug 
dhi cead? Co a thug do Mhgr. Mac-an-Rothach 
cead ? Co a thug ordugh dha mar an seirbheiseach ? 
An e sluagh Albann a thug fainte air an duine so an 
t-slaoightireachd so a chur an gniomh, seadh, rin 
agus toil nan Gaidheal Albannach a stampadh fo chasan, 
an canain a chaitheadh gun diu, cainnt choigreach 
agus oilean choigreach agus uidhean choigreach a 
dhineadh na’s ro fhada sios ‘nan amhaichean? Tha 
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sinn a’ togail fianuis do’n t-saoghal nach d’iarr sluagh 
na h-Albann air esan no air Parlamaid Shasuinn 
gnothach cho maslach a chur an céill a dh’aon chuid 
le’n gniomh no le’m facal, agus tha sinn-ne air an achd 
sin a’ diteadh ighdairean an fhoirneart shuaraich a 
thatar a’ brath a dheanamh oirnn. - Tha sinn a’ 
gairm casg air rin mallaichte ar luchd saruchaidh ! 
Tha sinn a’ gairm bacaidh air cuilbheartan, lamh 
laidir, agus aintighearnas! Ni siod an gnothach mo 
Thighearnan! Cha’n eil e gu feum dhuinn barra- 
chainnt fhuaimneach an achda so ath-aithris an so: 
foghnaidh leinn a dheanamh soilleir do na Gaidheil 
gu’n deachaidh suarachas, tair, eas-onair, agus beag- 
ditt a dheanamh air ar canain, a’ Ghaidhlig, agus nach 
d’fhaighneachadh dhi am bu bheo.i air blar no air 
urlar taighe an Albainn an am do ar seirbheisich 
dhileas-ne (ma’s fhior), a bhi a’ rinachadh leasachaidh 
ar foghluim. Tha sin a’ ciallachadh, mata, nach 
seirbheisich dhuinn-ne na’s fhaide an neach no an 
fheadhainn a tha dol an aghaidh ar toil, agus tha sinn- 
ne air an ddigh cheudna a’ meas agus a’ caitheadh an 
ana-gniomha so a rinn iad ‘nar n-ainm ach gun arcead, 
gun luach, gun aithne, gun dit. Cha’n eil e riatanach 
do neach a bhi geur-chiiseach no eolach ’san lagh gus 
fhaicinn gu’n deachaidh an t-achd so a dhealbhadh 
le aon cheann-riin a tha soilleir eadhoin do leth-amadan, 
agus se sin a’ Ghaidhlig a chlaoidh, a gheur leanmhuinn, 
agus a thachdadh mar chi salach gun mheas gun 
fheum. Cha’n eil e so ach am mac-samhuilt is truime 
de’n cheud achd. Tha fios aig an t-saoghal nach 
ann ’san onair a chaidh a ghineadh no a bhreith. Tha 
fios aig an t-saoghal gur ann Sasunnach a tha e a 
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- thaobh a chinn ’s a chas, agus gu bheilear a’ stuaghadh 
ruinn-ne an urra-dhiolain so gus altruim agus arach 
le muirn ar cridhe. Amadain! Is amaidean iad-san 
a tha’n duil gur iad na h-aon bhurraidhean a tha 
aca an diugh annainn-ne sa bha aca ’nar n-athraichean, 
Is dearg-amadain iad cuideachd a tha air an dalladh re | 
le’n aineolas fein! Oir tha sinn, mo Thighearnan, a 














‘nar broinn, agus is léir dhuinn an latha tromhaibh a 

0 agus troimh ‘ur beairtean dubhailce. Aon uair eile 

- tha sinn a’ toirt ar mionnan nach i a’ Bheurla idir i 

: ar cainnt-ne no cainnt Albann. Cha’n eil e gu mugha if 

J leinn ge chaidh ar canain aicheadh le ‘mile Parlamaid i 

: Shasunnach. Cha dean mile eucoir aon cheart chdir. ; | 
Cha’n eil e gu bonn umhail leinn ge rachadh mile 4 
achd a dheanamh na h-aghaidh le coigrich, coimheich, | 
le Sasunnaich, eas-cairdean, daoine fuadain, agus 





feadhainn nach buin ’s nach~aithne dhuinn. Cha’n 
eil e ‘nan cead, cha robh agus cha bhi e ‘nan comas, 
beantainn dhi gun cead an t-sluaigh leis an leis i. 
Coid e mata a tha tachairt? Cha’n eil ach an 
t-seann obair, an t-sean phris :—meirle, creach, daorsa, 
agus braighdeannas air sluagh na h-Albann le coigrich, 
le dubh naimhdean na Gaidhlig. Na biodh e air a 
shaoiltinn le neach sam bith gu bheil sinn-ne ag iarraidh 
ar dorsan a dhunadh air canain choimheach sam bith 
eadhoin air an té a rinn iomadh cron oirnn, ach ’s e a 
tha sinn a’ tagradh ceartas do’r canain féin an toiseach, 
agus sin a roghainn air cainnt sam bith eile. Tha sinn 
a’ toirt do’n Bheurla a h-inbhe féin an oilean, an eolas, 
agus an calachadh an t-saoghail—direach ‘san aon 
tomhas sa bheir sinn do’n Fhraingeis agus do’n 
Ghearmailt ’s do gach canain eile fa leth, ach cha 
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d’thubhairt sin gu’n diraigeamaid mar dhileab do’r 
cloinn a h-aon dhiu a roghainn air ar teanga féin. 
Tha a h-oilean agus a h-eolas féin aig ar canain-ne 
cuideachd ; an oilean agus an t-eolas a tha sinn an 
geall air a ghleidheadh do’n chinne-daonna a dhubh-dh’ 
aindeoin achd fo’n ghrein no “luideag phaipear ”’ 
sam bith eile air an sliachdnaich fir lagha agus gillean- 
coise Iain Bhuidhe ceapaire de’n dubh an duil gu’n 
gabh sinn-ne ris an riochd ceartais, leasachaidh, sochair, 
agus aghartais a thaobh foghluim ar sluaigh: 

Carson a thagh Parlamaid Shasuinn an t-4m so 
seach 4m sam bith eile air son a leithid so de riaghailt 
a thoirt an lathair? Cia meud gnothuch riatanach 
eile a chaith i gu taobh le leisgeul a’ chogaidh? Cia 
meud uair a dhiin i an dorus air ar srdin-ne féin leis 
an aon -leisgeul so? MRachaibh fo’r smaointean a 
Ghaidheala, agus mairneulaichibh so ! 

C’aite bheil fir-taighe agus teaghlaich na h-Albann 
an ceartair? Tha iad air falbh. Tha iad—a naile! 
fada o’n dachaidhean a’ cogadh. Co air son mata a 
tha iad anns a’ chogadh? Aig an Dan agus aig cuid- 
eigin eile a tha fios air an sin, ’s cha’n ann aca féin. 
Masladh! C’ aite a bheil an ceartas mata an ainm a 
bheil ar mic, ar n-athraichean, agus ar braithrean a’ 
call am beatha ?~ C’aite bheil an saorsa agus féin- 
thogradh nan sluagh agus an t-aigne ard-mhaiseach a 
tha fir-lagha na Parlamaid Shasunnaich a’ cur os 
coinneamh, agus a’ gealltuinn do’n t-saoghal? C’Aaite 
bheil duas a’ Ghaidheil bhochd—ci-stuigidh nam fear 
spors? Nacheil e mata soilleir nach eso Am a ghabhadh 
neach sam bith a bhiodh air a ghluasad le riintean 
ionmholta, mdr-chridheach, agus dearbh cheart do 
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thaobh foghlum na h-Albainn seadh, Albainn Cheil- 
teach, Ghaidhealach, neo-Shasunnach a chur an gniomh. 
Ge'b’e co air son an deachaidh an t-achd so a dheal- 
bhadh tha e soilleir nach ann le siil eadhoin air cor nan 
Ga‘dheal gun ghuth air cor an canain, a chionn tha. 
gné nan riaghailtean wtra calg-dhireach an aghaidh 
soirbheas sluaigh na Gaidhealtachd mar _ thuath- 
cheatharn. Thatar ag iarraidh air parantan an clann 
a chumail san sgoil—san sgoil Bheurla !—gus am bi 
iad céig-bliadhna-deug a dh’ aois. Ach co air son so 
ge ta? Am bheil e mar éiginn ’s mar fhiachaibh air 
clann na Gaidhealtachd a bhi deich bliadhna de’m 
beatha aig bean-chiche Shasunnaich ; deich bliadhna 
ag 6] puinnsein nach eil furasda a chur as an aorabh 
’n uair a dh’ éireas iad suas; ag ionnsachadh o bhan- 
altruim nan car gu dé is céir dhaibh a chreidsinn, a 
smaointean, a chluinntinn, agus a thuigsinn; a’ 
foghlum uabhair, sannt, tnuis, agus craois, agus gach 
innleachd agus sgrios-bheairt ris an abair i féin oilean 
—don-oilean a bheireadh rugha-naire an gruaidh an 
deomhain nam b’e a b’tghdar daibh—air son an co- 
chreutairean a chreachadh agus a mhort agus ceartas 
Dé a chur an neo-bhrigh? Ciod e dan beatha an duine ? 
An e a bhi ’na ainbhidh mar a bha e chuige so? Gu 
dé a rinn “‘ calachadh ’”’ nan Sasunnach agus “ Kultur ”’ 
nan Teutonach do’n t-saoghal? Sibh-se aig a bheil 
comas ur ceille agus ur tuigse freagraibh a cheist ! 
Nis, mata, co air son a tha mac a’ chraoiteir no mac an 
iasgair gu bhi air eignicheadh gus bliadhna eile de a 
bheatha a thoirt seachad do’n fhéghlum so, agus 
craoit no bata athar a’ tagradh a chuideachaidh cho 
trath is urrainn da cuideachadh a thoirt seachad ? 
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Abraidh ighdairean an achda gur e “ eolas agus 
“ard-sgoil ’’ agus “ ealain-fhoghlum ’’ agus “ dreuchd- 
fhoghlum ”’ Shasunnach a tha ’nam beachd a threor- 
achadh do’n al a tha ag éirigh suas. Ach, am freagair 
sinn an glinn ’s an srathan ar dithcha-ne? Gu dé am 
feum a th’ann dhuinn-ne, a tha air son an t-sluaigh 
(am beagan bochd a bhios air fhagail), a chumail air 
an fhearann agus anns a’ Ghaidhealtachd? Tha e 
soilleir eadhon do’n phaisde gur ann air son nam 
bailtean-mora a chaidh an t-Achd mallaichte so a 
‘“mhi-dhealbhadh’’ agus nach do smaointich an 
cridheachan “‘ ana-mhér” riamh air Gaidheal no air 
Gaidhealtachd Albann. 

Ach tha car eile fhathast anns a’ chulaidh-amhghair _ 
SO, agus se sin gu bhe leas a’ cur as do na bordan sgoile, 
agus a’ sineadh seachad an ughdarrais do na Comhair- 
lean Sgireachd mar nach eil gu leor aca sin ri dheanamh 
mar tha, gun an tuilleadh a thorradh orra. Tha’n 
so againn eisimpleir eile de’n rin is feudalaiche le 
Sasunn a tha ’na creud’s ’na paidir: ‘‘ Teas-Mheadh- 
oineachadh.”’ 

Ma tha, mata, an t-slat-thighearnais ri bhi air 
a cur an laimh nan Comhairlean Sgireachd, am bheil 
aon urras air a thoirt dhuinn gu’m bi a bheag no mhor 
de fhéin-riaghladh no. de fhéin-thogradh air a chur 
mar fhiachaibh orra an aonta ri riatanas agus cail 
gach cearna fa leth de’n sgireachd ? 

Is ddigh leinn nach eil, agus cha’n eil an diuil is 
lugha againn ri a leithid de mheannma no de aigne o 
na Comhairlean sin aig mach eil tidh ach tidh uachdaran 
is bhaillidhean is mhaor; do nach eil am facal ““‘ cin- 
neach”’ a’ ciallachadh an Gaidhlig no ’m Béurla ach 
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“ Breatunnaich ”’ agus “ British,” agus do nach eil 
dia ann ach esan le cochull de lion-anart geal cruaidh 
ma amhaich, aig nach eil de aithne air oilean no foghlum 
ach na th’ aige air a theanga de chainnt nan Sasunnach, 
agus leis an abhaist a leth lamh a bhi a’ glioganaich 
rud-eiginn ’na phdcaid. ’S ann do na “ Highlands ” 
a bhuineas a chuid mhér dhiu sin, agus se a tha a’ 
dol eadar iad ’s an cadal gu de mar is tabhachdaiche 
a théid aca air na ‘‘ Highlanders”’ a dheanamh ‘nan 
“amadain shlan-chluasach’’; eadhon, ‘na ‘“ worthy 
citizens of the British Empire.”’ Sgire-ma-Cheallag ! 

Rachadh mata fuar-bhuille a thoirt do’n leamhadas 
bhleideil, agus do’n iodhal-aoradh so mu’n tuit an t- 
iodhal féin, is gu’m brist e ar cinn mar arinn e gu 
beag-ni cheana air ar cridheachan. 

Iarramaid agus cuireamaid air bonn Comhairlean 
a choimhlionas gné ar n-iidhean mar Ghaidheil, 
agus cha ’n ann, le’r cead, mar “‘ worthy citizens of the 
British Empire.”” Cuireamaid ceist ar foghluim air 
aon leagadh ri ceist an fhearainn; an aontadh ris a’ 
bheachd Cheilteach agus cho-fhlaitheach a tha a’ 
tagradh cothrom digheach do’n t-sluagh a réir 
an cail agus an gné. Cha ’n eil an rin so a’ tagradh 
gnothach trom no leth, ard no iosal, ach rud a tha cho 
ceart-nadurra ri ar comaidh de’n ded ghaoithe. Tha 
sinn ag iarraidh Albainn fhaicinn air a roinn as ir ’na 
Mor-roinntean air mhodh iomchuidh agus freagarrach 
a chum leas an utra agus an iomlain de’n t-slaugh. 
’S ann ri Comhairlean na Mor-roinntean sin a dh’ 
earbamaid stitradh agus itl ar foghluim mar luchd 
daimh, agus leas agus tredrachaidh an spioraid chin- 
neachail Cheiltich air sheol Se daonna 
agus fad-leirsinneach. 
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Cha’n ann a’ feitheamh ris an chnaimh a thilgeadh 
an Sasunnach chuca 4 Lunnainn a b’ ill leinn luchd- 
riaghlaidh ar leas a bhi mar is éiginn dhaibh (a dhedin 
no” dh’ aindeoin), a bhi fo ’n t-suidheachadh ’sam 
bheil iad an ceartair, ach gu’m biodh aca cead agus 
comas o Pharlamaid na h-Albann dearbh-tidhean 
oileanach agus nitheil gné-nadurra nan Gaidheal a 
chur an ceill gun saidealtas, eirbhir, no mairneul. 

’ Tha dhith oirnn gu’m biodh edlas aig ar cloinn air 
litreachas agus eachdraidh an cinnich agus an dithcha 
nan canain féin, agus sin le sgoltadh glan cruaidh na 
firinne. Tha dhith o:rnn*gu’m biodh sgathan mac- 
tidhe eug-samhail an sinnsre air a thogail fa comhair 
stla an inntinn agus am meanmna air chor agus gu’m 
buiich iad—’s nach leig iad a dholaidh no air di- 
chuimhne—na buadhan ionmholta agus na_ h-ach- 
mhasain chrionna a chruaidh-sholair gliintean do- 
aireamh an athraichean dhaibh-san, agus do’n chinne- 
daonna gu leir. Sin againn, mata, sochairean nach d’ 
fhuair sinn-ne, ’s nach mo a gheibh iad-san o’n teagasg 
a tha air a deachdadh an Sasunn. “Cha tig as a’ 
phoit ach an toit a bhios innte” ars’ an gnath-fhacal. 
Cha mho na sin a ruigeas sinn-ne a leas duil a bhi 
againn gur ann air thi biadhtachd dhuinn a tha ’n 
toit so 4 poit na murragan a tha lain Buidhe ag aire 
cho sanntach. 

Nis, mata, tha sinn a’ faicinn a mheas a tha oirnn 
féin ’s air ar dithaich. Tha sinn a’ tuigsinn agus a’ 
faireachduinn na’s mo na rinn sinn riamh roimhe an 
suidheachadh truagh agus dibidh anns am bheil sinn 
fo spa'g dhaoine a dhuraigeadh an cridhe a thoirt 
asainn beo. Tha sinn a’ faicinn gu soilleir nach 
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urrainn rath no sonas tighinn gu luath oirnn cho fada. 
sa bhios sinn mar a tha sinn am pdsadh-diolain ri 
Sasunn ; gun ghuth, gun toil, gun didh, gun chomas, 
gun rud eile, ach ‘nar clidan-sgiraidh ’s ‘nar coin 
bheaga ; ‘nar cilaidh-naire do’n Chinneach Cheilteach 
do’m buin sinn. Ach tha sinn gasda gu cogadh! 
Tha—O, tha sinn anabarrach easgaidh agus calma. 
agus treun, agus cliuiteach ’s na ciisean sin a chionn 
“is easgaidh droch impire an taigh duin’ eile”! 
Theireadh Gaidheil o chionn ghoirid ‘‘O deanamaid 
air an socair an drasd: seall air cor an t-saoghail, dé 
theireadh an rioghachd ma’r deidhinn nam fosglamaid 
ar beul an ceartair mu ghnothaichean canaine agus 
cinnich no mu oilean agus foghlum Ceilteach ? 

Dé their na “ cailleachan ” ceacharra sin an diugh 
mata, ’s an lion mu’n cinn? Ni sud an gnothach 
dheth ! 

A Ghaidheala, an tig sibh gu brath gu aois reusoin ? 
Am bheil air neamh no air talamh na dhiisgeas sibh, 
agus na bheothaicheas sibh gu lan spaine bige de 
dhuinealas a bhi ‘nar cridheachan a chogadh as leth 
ar ceart choraichean féin? Cha ruig sibh a leas teann- 
adh ri lethsgeul a dheanamh. Cha’n eil ur lethsgeul 
ann, agus cha robh roimhe so. Cha’ eil gar dith ach 
toil, seadh ‘oil, agus cuiridh sibh car de na beanntan. 

Gluaisibh! Diuisgibh mata, an ainm an fhortain, 
agus leanaibh sinn! Thugaibh cuideachadh dhuinn- 
ne a chur casg air an aingidheachd mhaslach so oirnn 
féin, air an canain ’s air dithaich, agus tilleamaid an 
t-achd gu dachaidh a bhreith an Sasunn, is innseamaid 
do’m Thighearnan ana-mhéra nach eil dragh againn 
air am “ foghlum ” air an “ oilean”’ no air an “ cala- 
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chadh’’ no air an “‘ luideagan paipeir,” gus an starr 
sinn iad, agus sin an déidh dhuinn a bhi air ar riarachadh 
4 lon ar taighe féin. 
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6he Public and the Food 
| Controller 


=>. MONG the numerous departments of State 
. that have been called into being by the War: 
and the most of which, it is to be sincerely 
hoped, will cease to exist at the end of 
it, there is none that has called forth 
more adverse criticism than that of the Food 
Controller. This. official’s department is one 
that inevitably touches every one of. us in a very 
direct manner, and as there is no remedy susceptible 
of constituting a universal panacea, the Food Con- 
troller’s attempt to apply one is everywhere meeting 
with the anticipated failure. Producers, including 
farmers, importers, and manufacturers, are all up in 
arms, each asserting that his own particular province 
of trade or labour is specially “‘ hit’’; and the con- 
sumers also are up in arms, but against all of these 
combined. Clearly, the task of trying to please every- 
one is a singularly thankless one, and is doomed to 
failure in respect of its every attempt; but when he 
that heads the forlorn hope is a novice to his trade, the 
resulting disaster is made all the more apparent. 

.. The following is the key to the history of our recent 
food troubles. When the imported supplies of com- 
modities, including foreign and colonial food supplies, 
fall to a negligible quantity, owing to exceptional war 
conditions, the home producer of the latter commodity 
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—the commodity in universal demand—immediately 
proceeds to exploit the situation to his own advantage. 
Although the large farmer may be the initiator, and 
possess a controlling command of the process, yet 
the smallholder proportionately shares in the plunder. 
The situation created by the war is, in brief, his fortune, 
if it be not his fault. Live stock, which in pre-war days 
would be considered well sold at from £12 to. £15 per 
head, now fetch from {£40 to £50, and not infrequently 
reach {60 per head. These figures refer to cattle. 
Sheep, pigs, etc., command prices in proportion. War 
conditions, although arising from different causes, have 
precisely the same effect on the economic situation 
as the much-belauded policy of Protection would have 
in times of peace. The present is a political war, 
the other would be an economic one. Both must 
ultimately affect the masses of the people in the same 
way. The first kills the flower of the nation and tends 
to starve the lave of them, but accomplishes it in so 
open and wholesale a fashion that the forces of self- 
respect and self-preservation may be expected to assert 
themselves with less delay, and with more effect, 
against the tyranny that would enslave the people. 
The second, on the-other hand, starves the public by 
so slow and gradual a process that self-respect and the 
impulse of self-preservation become in course of time 
practically inoperative, so that only a phenomenal 
upheaval, such ag can only be expected to occur but 
very infrequently, can have the slightest chance of 
counteracting the deadening process. 

In view of the live stock prices already mentioned, 
the wonder is that the prices to the consumer did not 
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reach a higher figure than that which they actually 
obtained before the intervention of the Food Controller. 
The fact that they did not do so shows what a lucrative 
trade that of butchers must have been in pre-war 
days. When the Food Controller did intervene, 
the prices fixed by him, while slightly less than some 
of the top prices that were being reached in the open 
market, were still out of all proportion to what the 
circumstances of the case demanded. Sales of live 
stock by smallholders are usually made to feeders— 
middlemen—who feed and fatten the stock for the 
dead meat market. The outcry, therefore, raised 
about the high cost of feeding stuffs by a considerable 
number of farmers, and numbers of smallholders, is 
beside the mark. Save in exceptional cases, breeders, 
and not feeders, of stock, have no occasion 
to purchase but a very negligible quantity of fodder. 
Mere breeders, otherwise pastoral farmers, large and 
small, usually dispose of their selling or surplus stock 
before the time for hand-feeding arrives. If some of 
them have not done so in these times, and this is 
possible, it means that they are holding them up for 
more exorbitant prices. If such as these have to pay 
‘through the nose’’ for wintering, their fate is no more 
than what they richly deserve. Hoarding of live stock 
in time of war should be made as much a crime as the 
hoarding of tea and sugar. 

The exploitation of the situation by farmers is 
well illustrated in the case of rabbits. Rabbits are 
vermin, which it is the farmer’s interest to exterminate, 
if he can. But the price they fetch to-day is five and 
six times the pre-war prices. No farmer will have the 
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audacity to say that the feeding-stuff for rabbits 
necessitates the extravagant rise~in the price of them. 
As long as the most exorbitant prices were tolerated, 
there was no scarcity in respect of the supplies. 
Immediately, however, a maximum price was fixed 
by the Food Controller, then straightway rabbits 
became unobtainable at any price. The- same 
phenomena have characterised the recent history 
of practically every commodity upon which the 
Food Controller has fixed maximum prices, although 
such maximum prices are, in all cases, at least 
twice what they ought to be. Even in the case of 
feeders who have to buy their feeding stuff, the methods 
of the Food Controller leave much to be desired. 
Manufacturers of feeding stuffs are now prohibited from 
selling to the middlemen, who used to be the distri- 
butors of such produce to the consumers. The pro- 
duce must be sold direct to the consumer. A very good 
idea underlies this ordinance, but its application at 
the present moment, and by dint of a mere stroke of 
the pen, is a very questionable measure. The majority 
of manufacturers (certainly all the larger ones) were 
not in touch with the consumers, consequently the 
dislocation of distribution that resulted has aggravated 
instead of relieving the situation. The intricacies 
of trade currents cannot be diverted and controlled 
by a mere stroke of the pen. We are ail apt to be 
wise after the event, and when new-made men are put 
into new-made places, under novel and exceptional 
conditions, hitches (to say the least of them) are in- 
evitable. New machinery can only be got to run 
smoothly through the experience gained in the working 
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of it. Our Controllers may become masters of their 
trade by the time the war is over, but when that happens 
let us hope that the majority of them will be no longer 

























ies. required. Nevertheless, we must face the possibility . 
xed that some of them may have come to stay ; the few, that 
its is to say, that are worth keeping. Had the English 
me Government established State control of the railways, 
ry and the coastal, as well as the ocean, steamer traffic, as 
he well as of the price of coal, at the commencement of the 
gh war, neither freights nor wages would have reached their 
ist present extravagant figures, and the prices of the 
of necessary commodities would have remained at reason- 
ds able figures, while the profiteers would never have 
d. had the opportunities they have enjoyed, thanks 
m mainly to incompetent English administration. 
i Insurance charges against enemy risks are, perhaps, 
0- the only appreciable increases justifiable. But these 
rd of themselves would not have forced the prices of 
at commodities up to their present outrageous figures. 

of Another anomaly of the present Food. Control 
y situation is the Local Food Control Committees. 
e€ These are mostly composed of the local merchants, 
e the very people, that is to- say, who most 
d need control. ~ Why were not the public allowed to 
S appoint popular representatives on these Committees ? 

1 The method adopted involves the introduction into 
. local administration of the bureaucratic ways that are. 
; already too prominent in the administration of State 
affairs. All the necessaries of life could have been kept 






at what would be reasonable prices under special 

circumstances, by the simple expedient of com- 

pulsory production by both farmer and manu- 
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facturer, together with the restriction of the 
prices that could be obtained by both of these, 
and the restriction of the prices charged by 
the retail distributors. If it were possible for any 
middleman to make a living in between these—the 
farmers and the manufacturers on the one hand; and 
the retail distributors on the other—then I see 
no objection to their being allowed to do so. That 
result would clearly have to be the effect of an arrange- 
ment between the latter and the two former. Every 
seller should have been allowed his own minimum price, 
the maximum being restricted. 

Next in consideration to the produce of the farm 
is the produce of the sea. Last summer I saw herring 
sold on Oban pier on days when catches were plentiful 
(and these days were many), at 37/- per cran, and 
within an hour I have seen the same herring hawked 
on the streets of Oban at 2/- per doz., or at the average 
rate of {£8 per cran. Who got the more than £6 of 
profit here shown? I do not know. All such fish 
are bought per cran by the large dealers, for despatch 
to Glasgow or London, or other large Scots or English 
centres. The local hawkers have to get their supplies 
from these dealers. Even if the £6 profit were equally 
divided between the large dealer and the street hawker 
there would be profiteering on the part of both of them. 
There was no cost of railway transit in this case, or 
the necessary handling for it involved in the transaction. 
In pre-war days the same herring would have been 
hawked on the street at from 6d to a 1/- a dozen, even 
with the first price at 37/- per cran. During the’ 
month of January, I saw cod fish sold by auction 
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on. Oban Pier in lots of five, at prices per lot 
which would make an average cost per cod of 14/- 
to 15/-, and occasionally as high as 20/-, the result being 


that no local person could afford to purchase. Con- 
sequently, the fish all went to the large dealers, who 


_ despatched them forthwith by train to the big centres. 


When the dealer’s profit, the cost of railway carriage, 
and the retailer’s profit at the other end were added, 
the ultimate gross cost to the consumer must have 
been prodigious. In pre-war times cod would have 
been selling in Oban at from 9d to 1/-, occasionally as 
low as 6d each. These fish, as is the case with regard 
to rabbits, cost no more for feeding them than in pre- 
war times. Granting that the trawl owner has more 
expenses to meet, by way of higher wages to his 
crew, and dearer petrol or paraffin for his motor, still, 
would not a rise from the pre-war rate of 9d to 1/6 
per head, to a present rate of 2/6 to 5/- have been 
ample to cover the extra charges? We must further 
bear in mind the fact that very few fishermen have 
to-day a monopoly of the business. The great majority 
of them, men and boats, have been commandeered as 
mine-sweepers, and for patrol work, etc., consequently 
the few who are left to prosecute their ordinary calling 
are a privileged class; but instead of paying a license 
for their privilege, they are allowed to exploit the 
public. 

I know cases of crews, consisting of about half-a- 
dozen persons, realising £1000 for one night’s catch! 
There is another side to this medal. I have already 
referred to the prices at which cod were bought 
in Oban, in order to be despatched by rail to the larger 
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centres. Now, it is evident that not only was Oban 
itself deprived of its share of this fish, but, further, 
the prohibitive prices at which they must have been 
retailed elsewhere operated so as to limit the supply 
to an affluent, and in a very true sense, privileged 
few only. I submit that prices (and practices) of this . 
kind are but another means of withholding necessaries 
froth the poor in the selfish interests of the rich. _ 

Thus the poor are doubly exploited. The control 
of an article has come to be synonymous in the es- 
timation of most people with the pricing and distri- 
bution of that-article whereby it is put outside the 
reach of ordinary folk. 

The Control of the liquor trade has caused some 
publicans, for the first times in their lives—notwith- 
standing limited supplies and restricted hours—to ask 
for special permission to close their premises for a 
month at a time, while they themselves and their 
families.went on holidays. The. Public-House Trust 
in Glasgow shows a profit for the past year of £5009, 
as against {1287 for the previous year. How could 
affairs be otherwise, I ask? The price to the public 
is four times the pre-war price, whereas the seller is 
permitted to dilute the spirit with double the quantity 
of water. It is highly probable that the Prohibi- 
tionists will at some future time make use of this fact 
wlien the question of ‘‘ Compensation ”’ comes up for 
discussion. The extravagant charges exacted of the 
public by the publicans are better realised when it is 
remembered that every gallon of spirits sold for the 
past three years was produced under pre-war con- 
ditions, as. none can be got out of bond that is not 
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three years old. For my part, I am not concerned 
about the high price that is. put upon spirits at the 
present day. One sees enough good evidence of the 
wholesome effect of restricted hours, and the enhanced 
prices, to accept both with perfect equanimity, if not 
with positive rejoicing. | Nevertheless, why should 
distillers and publicans be allowed to enrich themselves 
by means of the increased, and always increasing, 
sobriety of the people ? 

Briefly to sum up the general sense of these few 
observations, it appears to me that State Control, 
as presently practised, means not economy combined 
with efficiency in the public interests, but merely the 
multiplication of favourable opportunities for the 
creation of innumerable ‘‘ soft jobs ”’ for the pampered 
darlings of the party wire-pullers, together with the 
manufacture of additional occasions of secretly favour- 
ing certain trades, on the understanding, of course, 
that their gratitude for favours received takes the 
acceptable form of generous donations to the party 
war-funds. What is wanted is not ,“‘ State Control,” 
according as. Westminster understands, or rather 
misunderstands, and mishandles it, but freedom of 
trade combined with the prevention of abuse. But 
that will not be Scotland’s position until we take the 
conduct of our own affairs into our own hands. 


T: D. MAacDonaLp. 








6he Scottish Claims* 


HE claims of the English sovereigns to a 

political overlordship of Scotland, dating 

from the flourishing days of the early 
Northumbrian Kingdom down to the 

death of Elizabeth, are well known to 

Scotsmen. Based upon falsified tradition, 

upon forged documents, upon a twisted interpretation 
of history, and, in the last resort, upon attempts at 
military conquest, these claims were responsible for 
enbittering the relations between the two countries, 
and for the promotion of numberless wars during the 
period of their existence. It is not so well known, 
however, that the Scottish Kings also hid claim to a 
territory roughly corresponding in extent with the 
four modern counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and were in actual 
possession of those counties or part of them, or even 
sometimes of a larger area, for a considerable time. 
These Scottish claims were based on grounds much more 
justifiable than any the English ever advanced in 
respect of their alleged rights to the feudal overlordship 
of Scotland. In the present paper, my aim is to give 
a short account of the political relations between the 
* For the sake of brevity, Mr. Bain’s Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland, frequently quoted in the course of this article, 
will be alluded to by the letters C.D.S. The translated extracts 
from the Latin writings of the English chroniclers have mostly been 


taken from Mr. A. O. Anderson’s Scottish Annals from English 
Chroniclers. The references are to volume and page. 
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Scottish Kingdom, as now understood, and the dis- 
puted territory just mentioned. 

Prior to the invasions by the hordes of Teutonic 
savages, usually known as the Anglo-Saxons or English, 
the four counties were inhabited by a Celtic-speaking, 
more precisely a Brythonic-speaking, people, under the 
rule of native Celtic princes. The territory roughly 
represented by the two eastern counties afterwards 
became part of the English Kingdom of Northumbria, 
which also stretched northwards to the shores of the 
Firth of Forth. For some time afterwards, the two 
western counties remained in political connection with 
that Celtic Kingdom afterwards known as Strathclyde, 
of which, indeed, they formed at first an integral part. 
In the past, the name “‘ Cumbria’’ was sometimes 
applied to this Celtic Kingdom, and its people, were, 
referred to as ‘‘ Cumbri”’ or ‘‘ Cumbrenses,”’ or Strath- 
clyde Welsh. The terms “ Cumbria”’ and .‘ Cum- 
brenses ’’ have been also used in a more restricted sense, 
and indeed Cumbria is so used to-day. In view of 
this confusion in nomenclature, it will be convenient, 
therefore, to refer to that part of the old Kingdom of 
Strathclyde lying to the south of the Solway Firth 
as ‘‘ Southern Cumbria.’’ It is, of course, understood 
that the four counties already mentioned, Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
were not organised as counties under those names for 
many centuries after the commencement of the struggle 
between Celt and Teuton for political supremacy, 
although, in order to specify a particular district, it 
is sometimes convenient to employ a topographical 
term of relatively late introduction. 
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A few generations ago, the usual theory in historical 
circles was that the Celtic-speaking peoples were largely 
exterminated by the barbarian invaders, and that the 
remnant were driven westwards into Wales and other — 
mountainous districts. It is, however, more in ac- 
cordance with modern views to believe that a con- 
siderable portion of these peoples continued to exist 
in the land of their fathers, although in a state of marked 
social and political inferiority. The Celtic survival 
would naturally be most marked towards the west, 
as that district was less open to invasion than the east. 
This was also the case, although for other reasons, 
with the northern extremity of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom. While the modern Berwickshire, for ex- 
ample, is crowded with English place-names, these 
become less marked as we proceed northwards through 
the Lothians, while, on the other hand, the number 
of Celtic place-names proportionately increases. 

Whatever the proportion of what is sometimes 
loosely and inaccurately termed “ Celtic blood” may 
have been in the English Kingdom of Northumbria 
after the barbarian conquest, it was appreciably aug- 
mented a short time afterwards. In the seventh 
century, the heathen English of that Kingdom were 
converted to Christianity by Gaelic missionaries from 
Iona, a fact of which modern Englishmen are usually 
forgetful when discussing their relationships with the 
Gael. The civilising and uplifting influence of Gaelic 
culture also had some effect in slightly modifying the 
barbarous customs and habits of these Teutonic in- 
vaders by the North Sea. The devoted Gaelic monks 
and their followers must have come in some numbers, 
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for an English chronicler, William of Malmesbury, in, 
his Gesta Pontificum, remarks that the Scots had 
filled the province of Northumbria. 

Towards the close of the seventh century, Southern 
Cumbria was separated from the Kingdom of Strath- 
clyde by the extension of Northumbrian conquest to 
the sea on the west. It remained more or less under 
Northumbrian overlordship for another two centuries, 
until the time of the Danish invasion under Halfdan, 
in which year (875) we first find mention of the 
““Cumbri.’”” Somewhat earlier, Cinaed mac Ailpin 
had made repeated invasions of Lothian. His 
attempts to bring that province once more under 
Celtic rule were assisted by the disintegrating effects 
of the Danish invasions of Northumbria. Girig sub- 
dued Bernicia and part of ‘‘ Anglia.” These and 
similar efforts on the part of later Kings materially 
strengthened the Celtic position in Lothian. Further, 
the accession of a Gaelic prince to the throne of 
Strathclyde, and the resulting closer union of that 
province with the Kingdom beyond the Forth, in- 
creased the possibilities of bringing Southern Cumbria 
once more under the effective sway of a Celtic prince, 
and of reuniting it with the territory of which it formed 
a natural political part. 

In the year 945, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records 
that the English King Edmund harried all Cumbria 
and leased it to Malcolm, the King of Scots, on the 
condition that he (Malcolm) should be his fellow-worker 
both on sea and land. This vague phrase “ fellow- 
worker,”’ or ‘‘ midwyrhta’”’ in the original, the feu- 
dalists of a later age converted into an acknowledgment 
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of feudal superiority, an interpretation which it by 
no means necessarily bears—could not possibly bear, 
in fact, as feudalism had not then been introduced 
into these Kingdoms. -By the word ‘ Cumbria,” the 
modern ‘‘ Cumberland ’’ was probably meant, judging 
from the verbal variations of other chroniclers. Cer- 
tainly, if the grant of the territory mentioned was made 
at all, a matter as to which there is some doubt, it is 
more in accordance, as Dr. Hume. Brown observes, 
with the previous and subsequent histories of the 
parties to the transaction, to suppose that the modern 
Cumberland was the territory ceded. 

The comments of the medizval Scottish historian, 
John of Fordun, on this real or supposed transaction 
are to the effect that Edmund, afraid that ‘‘ Cumbria ”’ 
would adhere to Malcolm, a perfectly natural proceeding 
in the circumstances I have already explained, and 
desirous of obtaining Malcolm’s help against the Danes, 
and of “ conciliating his spirit,”” handed over Cumbria 
on the conditions mentioned above (Cronica i. 166). 
In other words the astute Edmund wisely preferred to 
strike a bargain at once, rather than run the risk of 
forcible dispossession in the near future. He may 
also have been influenced by the fear that Malcolm 
would otherwise ally himself with the Danes ‘against 
their common enemy, the English. 

The comments of certain chroniclers give some 
indication of the territorial limits of Cumbria at this 
time or later. According to the Cronica de Karleolo, it 
stretched southwards as far as the river ‘‘ Dunde,” 
probably the river Duddon. The eastern boundary 


was marked by the “ Reir croiz de Staynmore,’’ on 
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the borders of York and Westmoreland (Chronicles 
of Picts and Scots, p. 204). From the Life of St. Cadroe 
we can infer also that Strathclyde reached “ usque 
Loidam civitatem quae est confinium Normannorum 
atque Cumbrorum ”’ (ibid. 116). ‘‘ Loidis”” was an 
old British (Welsh) state, which has given its name 
to the modern city of Leeds. ‘ The ‘‘ Normanni,” also 
mentioned in the quotation, were the ‘‘ Northmen,”’ 
not the later ‘‘ Normans.” 

Whatever the precise nature of the political events 
of 945, any arrangement then concluded between 
Malcolm and Edmund was not of a permanent character, 
as twenty-six years later it is recorded, ‘‘ Scotti 
praedaverunt Saxoniam ad Stanmoir, et ad Clivam et 
ad Stang na Deram”’ (Chr. P.S. p. 10). This was one 
of the many attempts made to restore Celtic rule to the 
country south of the Firth of Forth. “ Cliva” is 
probably Cleveland in Yorkshire, and ‘‘ Deram”’ may 
be Deira. 

The next mention of Southern Cumbria is in con- 
nection with the year 1000. It had apparently fallen 
under the sway of the Danes, according to Henry of 
Huntingdon, who tells us that it was their principal 
abode (maxima mansio Dacorum). The English King, . 
Ethelred, defeated the Danes and wasted the country. 
The repeated Danish settlements have left an enduring 
trace upon the topographical nomenclature of the 
district. On the other hand, the comments of John of — 
Fordun imply that Southern Cumbria was still part of 
the Scottish Kingdom, for he says that Ethelred wrote 
to Malcolm asking him to make the Cumbrians pay the 
Danish tribute. | However, the available evidence is 
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against this view. _Fordun was probably romancing, 
an all too frequent failure on the part of the médisval 
historians, who seem to have found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish and separate.the respective roles of the writer 
of romance and the historian, and equally difficult to 
preserve historical impartiality. 

The history of Southern Cumbria, so far as the records 
go again becomes a blank until the second half of the 
eleventh century. But, in the meantime, the North- 
umbrian power, decisively checked in its career of 
northward aggression at Nectansmere in the year 685, 
received a fatal blow at Carham by the Tweed in 1018. 
In this battle the men of Strathclyde took part. The 
border of the Celtic Kingdom of Scotland was advanced 
to the Tweed, the province of Lothian and its partly 


Celtic population was liberated from the English and - 


Danish yoke, and once more, after the lapse of centuries, 
the district came under the rule of a Celtic prince. To 
follow up this success and bring Southern Northumbria, 
the district south of the Tweed, under Celtic rule, 
as it was in the days before the English invasion, was 
the task that the Scottish Kings now set before them- 
selves. 

Whatever the political status of Southern Cumbria 
may have been from the year 945 onwards, it was 
indisputably under the rule of the Scottish King in 
1070, for we have the definite statement of Symeon of 
Durham to that efféct. He says further that King 
Malcolm passed through that territory in order to 
attack Teesdale and the adjacent districts, which 
had been bought by Gospatric from William the 
Conqueror (Historia Regum, pp. 190-1). 
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The statement as to Scottish sovereignty confirms 
a possible deduction from one of the extracts from the 
Cronica de Karleolo sent to Edward I. at his request 
in the closing years of the thirteenth century. Under 
date of 1069, the extract in question says that ‘“‘ Cum- 
bria’’ comprised the bishoprics of Carlisle, Glasgow, 
and Whitherne, and stretched from the bishopric of 
Carlisle as far as the river Dunde (Palgrave’s Documents 
and Records, i. 70). lf the districts embraced in these 
bishoprics had not owned one and the same civil 
allegiance, the writer would probably have mentioned 
the fact, and, since the dioceses of Whitherne and 
Glasgow were undoubtedly in Scottish territory, we 
may perhaps infer that the bishopric of Carlisle was 
also within the bounds of the Scottish Kingdom in 
the above year. 

Gospatric soon afterwards quarrelled with William 
and made his peace with Malcolm, his cousin, who gave 
him Dunbar and other adjacent lands in Lothian. 
Malcolm and Gospatric were both grandsons of 
Crinan, the lay “‘ abbot ’’ of Dunkeld._ To this period 
belongs the recently discovered ‘‘ Writ of Gospatric,”’ 
which throws a certain amount of light on the affairs 
of Cumbria at this time (Scot. Hist. Rev. i. 62-69). 
This document, written in Anglo-Saxon, records that 
Gospatric granted certain privileges to the ‘“‘ wassenas ” 
who lived in the ‘‘ land of the Cumbrians.’’ This word 
“wassenas,’’ which occurs three times in the writ, 
and is translated ‘‘ dependants,”’ is apparently of Celtic 
origin, being probably allied to the Welsh ‘ gwassan,’’ 
a root which we also see in Gospatric’s-own name, 
which is really a form of ‘‘ Gwas Patric,” and is latinised 
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“‘ Quaspatricius ” in other documents (C.D.S. i. 316). 
“ Gospatric,”” in fact, is equivalent to the Gaelic 
“ Gille Phadruig ”’ (servant of St. Patrick). Among 
the Cumbrian personal names mentioned in the writ, 
we may note the name “ Kunyth,” suggesting a re- 
lationship to the Gaelic name now anglicised as 
“ Kenneth.” Another name, partly Celtic, is that of 
Thorfynn Mac Thore.” The various Celtic words 
mentioned in this short writ prove that a considerable 
‘Celtic element still existed in Southern Cumbria in 
spite of the numerous invasions. In this connection, 
we may also note that Symeon of Durham, under date 
of 1069, mentions another Gaelic name, ‘‘ Gillomichael,”’ 
described as that of a man “ of great authority beyond 
the Tyne ”’ ( Hist. Dun. Eccl. p. 102). After Carham, 
in 1018, a Gaelic-speaking element was introduced 
into Northumberland. 

The exact date of the writ is uncertain, but it 
must have been issued some time between Christmas, 
1067, when Gospatric acquired land south of the Tweed, 
and 1092, when his son, Dolfin, was driven out of 
Carlisle by William Rufus. 

Although no specific mention is made of Scottish 
sovereignty over Southern Cumbria, yet, as we have 
seen, there is clear evidence of its existence from at 
latest the year 1069 or 1070 onwards. The document 
was probably written after 1072, when Gospatric 
submitted to Malcolm, and probably then or afterwards 
received a grant of Southern Cumbria, as he undoubtedly 
did of Dunbar, as already mentioned. Considering 
that Malcolm made several attempts to bring North- 
umberland and Durham under Celtic rule once more, 
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it is hardly likely that he would not have made some 
attempt to reduce Southern Cumbria, if that district 
did not recognise his authority. But there is no record 
of any such attempt, and, consequently, we may infer 
that Malcolm’s sovereignty was undisputed, although 
it is quite possible, as has been suggested by Dr. James 
Wilson, that Gospatric aimed at establishing an in- 
dependent Kingdom of Cumbria. However, he did 
not openly make the attempt, so far as is known. 

The son of Gospatric, Dolfin, to whose charge 
Malcolm had apparently committed the city of Carlisle, 
was driven out in 1092, as already stated. The 
English King gave Southern Cumbria to Ranulph de 
Meschines, whom he also created Earl, or ‘“‘ dominus,”’ 
of Carlisle (C.D.S. ii. 15). Naturally, Malcolm was 
aggrieved at these high-handed dealings with Scottish 
territory. According to William of Malmesbury, the 
King went to Gloucester, “ praying much for peace, 
but only upon just conditions, but he obtained nothing 
except to return scatheless to his own Kingdom!”’ 
(Gesta, Regum, ii. 366). He then made another in- 
vasion of Northumberland, but both he and his eldest 
son were killed on the banks of the Alne. 

Passing under English control, the greater part of 
Southern Cumbria was divided into the two counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland in the year 1130. 
The latter county is mentioned in the Pipe Rolls soon 
afterwards. Neither these two counties, nor the two 
to the east, Northumberland and Durham, were in- 
cluded in the Domesday Book Survey of 1086, for 
this important reason, among others, that they formed 
no real part of the English territory. As we have 
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seen, their political allegiance had not yet been finally 
settled. In 1133, the English King, Henry I., created 
what is described asa new bishopric of Carlisle, which 
town is said by Robert of Torigni to be on “‘ the 
boundaries (im finibus) of England and Scotland,” 
and by Roger Wendover and Matthew Paris to be on 
“the border (én limbo) of England and Galloway.” 
None of these English chroniclers, it will be noticed, 
go so far as to say that Carlisle is actually in England. 
They definitely state, on the other hand, that it is 
_on the boundary. We may infer, therefore, that the 
country north of Carlisle was still in Scottish hands. 
Part of that district undoubtedly belonged to Gille, 
son of Boet, who gave his name, a Celtic one, be it 
noted, to the district of Gilsland in Cumberland. 
Gille was a Scotsman, associated with the political 
affairs of his country, as is evident from the presence 
of his name in the Inquisitio Davidts and in other 
documents. We may note here that his father, Boet, 
gave his name to Bewcastle, formerly Buetheastre, 
in the north of Cumberland. 

Early. in 1136, the fortresses of Cumberland and 
Northumbria, with the exception of Bamborough, 
came under Scottish control, as a result of the vigorous 
policy pursued by David I. Apart from the fact that 
Southern Cumbria had formerly been part of Scottish 
territory, and that both it and the two counties to the 
east were old Celtic territory, in part inhabited by a 
Celtic people, many of whom probably still spoke a 
Celtic language, David had an additional claim to these 
territories in right of his wife, who was the daughter 
‘and heiress of Waltheof; the last Saxon earl of North- 
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umbria. He had also promised to support the claims 
of his niece, Matilda, to the throne of England. It 
was under these circumstances that he made war 
against Stephen. A temporary truce was patched up, 
but hostilities soon recommenced. David had the 
support of the men of Cumbria and Northumbria, 
including those of Carlisle and the surrounding districts, 
for Richard of Hexham makes the definite statement 
that they were in David's “‘ wicked army ”’ (nefandus 
exercitus), along with Normans and Germans, Gal- 
wegians and Scots (i.e. the Gaelic-speaking people from 
beyond the Forth), and the men of Teviotdale and 
Lothian (Chronicles of Stephen, iii. 152-159). David sent 
his nephew, William Fitz Duncan, with the Galwegians 
and other troops into Yorkshire, where they raided the 
district of Craven. They are a’so said to have raided 
the lands of Furness monastery. William Fitz Duncan 
was a descendent of Gospatric, and, in right of his wife, 
had a claim to the Honour of Skipton and Craven. He 
already held the whole barony of Allerdale in Cumber- 
land, except Palmcastre (C.D.S. ii. 16). Even the 
defeat at Northallerton did not loosen David’s hold on 
Carlisle and the adjacent country. A year later, the 
earldom of Northumbria, with the exception of the 
fortresses of Newcastle and Bamborough, was ceded 
to his son Henry; who also was given lands in the 
south of England equivalent in value to the two towns 
mentioned. Apparently the two castles mentioned 
come into Scottish hands later on, for it is stated they 
were ceded by Malcolm in 1157 (Chr. Stephen, iv. 192).- 

Thus David obtained the prize for which the Scottish 
Kings had worked so long and so strenuously. Indeed, 
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his authority extended far beyond the limits of the 
modern counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland. The north of Lancashire, 
the district north of the Ribble, was in his hands, as 
is shown by the homage rendered to him in 1149 by 
Ranulf, who was given the Honour of Lancaster in 
compensation for the earldom of Carlisle, to which he 
had no real claim, that district rightfully belonging, 
as we have seen, to the Scottish Kingdom. David's 
hold on North Lancashire is also demonstrated by his 
grant of Furness to that mysterious personage, 
Wimund, who claimed to be, and quite possibly was, 
a representative of the ancient House of Moray, with 
which the kings of the House of Atholl had such a 
prolonged struggle. Further, in 1151, David confirmed 
his nephew, William Fitz Duncan, in the Honour of 
Skipton and Craven, in Yorkshire. These grants were 
made without the slightest reference to any supposed 
right of the King of England. In the interview in 
1194 between William the Lion and Richard L., re- 
corded by Roger Hoveden, reference was made to the 
Scottish King’s claims to the Earldom of Lancaster, 
in addition to the four border counties mentioned above. 
The charter evidence relating to David’s Lancashire 
possessions is given below. 

David’s claims were recognised in 1149 by the 
young Prince Henry, afterwards Henry II. of England, 
whom he knighted at Carlisle. Henry swore that, 
if he ever became King of England, he would give 
Newcastle and all Northumbria to David, and that 
David and his heirs should possess in peace without 
counter-claim for ever (sine calummia in perpetuum) 
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‘the whole district between the Tweed and the Tyne 


(Roger Hoveden’s Chronica i. 211). As we shall see, 
Henry, when he became King, broke this oath with a 
characteristically English disregard for the sanctity of 
treaties. Another English chronicler, William of New- 
burgh, referring to the events of the year 1149, makes 
the remark that the district as far south as the Tees 
remained in peace through the industry of the King 
of Scotland (Chr. Stephen i. 70). Its condition was 
thus in marked contrast to that of England during 
the anarchical reign of Stephen. 

In connection with David’s claims, certain ecclesias- 
tical evidence is worthy of consideration. In Septem- 
ber, 1138, a provincial council of Scottish bishops was 
held at Carlisle, under the presidency of Alberic, the 
papal legate. . This shows that even after his defeat 
at Northallerton, David retained firm hold of that city 
and of the district to the north communicating with 
Scotland, Previous to this, perhaps before 1133, the 
date of the reconstitution of the see of Carlisle, or 
possibly between 1136, when Southern Cumbria again 
came under Scottish control, and 1138, the date of 
the above-mentioned council, John, also known as 
Eochaidh, Bishop of Glasgow, is described as discharging 
the duties of a bishop throughout Cumberland as usual, 
“per Cummerlandiam officia episcopalia ut moris ” 
(Book of Pluscayden, i.9). Again, between 1140 and 
1152, Bishop John, or his successor, Bishop Herbert, 
probably the latter, writing from Carlisle, addressed 
a charter to “ all the sons of holy Church of his whole 
‘parochia’’’; informing them that he had given to 
“ Rodbert de Brus, in feu . . . the land of the Church 
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of Glasgow of Stratanant,” i.e. Annandale. This 
charter was witnessed by King David, his son Henry, 
and others (Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters, pp. 162-3). 

David’s hold on the four counties is rendered very 
clear by the evidence of other charters granted in his 
reign. In 1139, at Carlisle, he granted to the monks 
of Wetheral, near that city, one silver mark per annum 
for the returns of his mill at Scoteby. This charter 
refers to the inhabitants of Cumberland as “ Franci 
et Angli et Cumbrenses,”’ a form of address which 
proves that the ancient Cumbrenses were still recognised 
as a separate and distinct people from the English 
and Norman French. David’s son; Henry, declared 
the monks of Wetheral to be free of toll. Somewhat 
later, David, addressing the men of Cumberland, an- 
nounces that he has given to the Church of St. Kentigern 
in Glasgow the eighth penny of his. pleas ‘“ per totam 
Cumbriam.”” This charter, given at ‘“Cadihou”’ 
(Cadzow), has the following names among the seven 
witnesses :—Fergus of Galloway, Hugo Briton, Radulp 
and Duuenald (i.e. Donald), sons of Dunegal, and Alwin 
mac Archil. The occurrence of Celtic names in this 
and some other charters of the time, in spite of David's 
marked predilection for an Anglo-Norman entourage, 
is definite and convincing proof that the Celtic people 
of the lowlands of Scotland did not suffer that wholesale 
displacement which the superficial historians of a 
bygone age too rashly assumed to have been their 
fate in this period of our country’s history. In passing, 
we may note that the above-mentioned Alwin- mac 
Archil was one of the witnesses to the grant by 
Gartnait and Ete, one of the Gaelic entries in the 
Book of Deer. 
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About the year 1140, David’s son, Prince Henry, 
the Earl of. Northumberland, informs the barons and 
people of that district that the lands and possessions 
of the monks of Durham are in his peace and under 
his care. This charter was granted at. Newcastle. 
Some months later, Henry grants to the monks of St. 
Cuthbert a fishing in the Tyne, “ scilicet Bradjere ”’ 
(Bradyair). About the same time, David, at Carlisle, 
confirms a grant to the Church of St. Mary at York, 
and to the monks of Wetheral. This charter is 
addressed ‘‘ baronibus, vicecomitibus, et omnibus probis 
hominibus suis totius Cumberlandiae et Westmor- 
landiae.’” In another charter; David, addressing the 
barons and other dignitaries of the Honour of Lan- 
caster, confirms the rights of the Abbey of Shrewsbury © 
to half the land of ‘‘ Biscopham”’ (Bispham), and in 
yet another, he confirms the same abbey’s right to 
‘“ Chircheham ”’ (Kirkham). David held the Honour 
of Lancaster from 1136 to 1149, when, as we have seen, 
he gave it to Ranulf. The charters just mentioned 
are given in full in Sir A. C. Lawrie’s work (Early 
Scottish Charters, pp. 94-106). 

At a somewhat later period, between the years 
1150 and 1152, Prince Henry granted charters to St. 
Peter’s Church at Brinkburn in Northumberland, 
and to the Abbey’ of Holmecultram in Cumberland, 
which he endowed. The latter charter was confirmed 
by his father David (Lawrie, pp, 196-200). The Re- 
gister of St. Bees contains many references to David’s 
authority in the district of Coupland, in the south-west 
of the modern county of Cumberland. 

The extent of David’s dominions to the south of 
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the Solway-Tweed line is partly indicated by Andrew 
of Wyntoun, in his rhyming chronicle :— 


“* The kynge Dauvid wan til his crown 
All fra the wattyr of Teysse of breid 
Northe on to the wattyr of Tweyde 
And fra the wattyr of Esk est 
Til Stane Mare the Rere Corsse west.” 
(Amours’s Wyntown iv. 401). 


The Esk here mentioned by Wyntoun is the York- 
shire Esk. 

The chances of keeping this district as a permanent 
possession of the Scottish crown were ruined by the 
death, in 1152, of David’s son, the able and accom- 
plished Prince Henry, followed a year later by the 
death of David himself, at Carlisle, his favourite city. 
Shortly before his death, David proclaimed Henry’s 
eldest son, Malcolm, as the heir to the throne of Scot- 
land, and a younger son, William, afterwards King 
of Scots, as ruler of Northumbria, at the same time 
taking hostages from the principal men of that province. 
But the young and inexperienced Malcolm was a very 
unequal match for such a skilled diplomatist as Henry 
II., the able, but unscrupulous, founder of the Angevin 
dynasty. Disregarding his former solemn oath, Henry 
in 1157 demanded the cession of Northumbria, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland, districts possessed by David 
“as his proper-right ” (jus proprium), as is admitted 
by the Englishman, William of Newburgh, when 
recording Henry’s breach of faith (Chr. Stephen i. 105). 
_ According to Fordun, Henry bribed some of Malcolm’s 
advisers. He says that “‘ accursed covetousness gained 
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over some of his councillors, who were bribed, it is 
said, by English money, and the King was soon so far 
misled by their clever trickery as, in that same year, 
to surrender Northumberland and Cumberland to the 
King of England, after having consulted with only a 
few of his lords ’’ (Cronica. i. 255). This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that Malcolm tamely acquiesced in 
Henry’s demands. The formal cession was made at 
Chester, where the two Kings met. The selection of 
Chester, not far from the southern border of David’s 
domains, has perhaps some significance, as is pointed 
out by Mr. Robertson (Early Kings, p. 353), indicating 
some informal recognition of Scottish authority in 
those regions, inasmuch as it was customary to hold 
any conferences between the Kings of the two countries 
near their mutual frontiers, where, as Florence of 
Worcester remarks, “‘the Kings of the Scots were 
accustomed to do right by the Kings of the English, 
according to the judgment of the chief men of both 
realms ’’ (Chronicon ex Chronicis, ii. 31). 

Mention has already been made of the district of 
-Gilsland. As far as is known, it never acknowledged 
the rule of the English Kings until Malcolm’s surrender 
to Henry H., who made it into a barony. In order to 
further his designs, Henry insinuated that its tenure 
by Gille, son of Boet, was spurious. He gave it to 
Hubert de Vallibus, who soon discovered that it was.a 
difficult territory to hold and govern. In fact, as is 
‘admitted by Dr. Wilson, the historian of Cumberland, 
the administration of that county in Henry’s days’ was 
a delicate task, in view of its Scottish sympathies and 
associations (Victoria History, ii. 244). It was at 
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this time also that the neighbouring counties were first 
closely attached to the English counties to the south. 
Northumberland and Durham for long retained a 
consciousness of their former connection with the 
province of Lothian and of the one-time independence 
of the Kingdom of Northumbria. ‘“‘ The tendency of 
the men of Durham to turn their regards towards the 
north was sedulously encouraged ever since the days 
of Margaret.”” Malcolm Canmore laid the foundation 
stone of the Church in 1093. His sons and their nobles 
enriched the monastery. David “ sheltered the sacred 
territory of St. Cuthbert from the miseries of Southern 
England, and secured for it the advantages of peace ” 
(Early Kings, i. 224). The political affinities of the 
four disputed counties were evidently more with 
Scotland than with England. 

In 1159, we find mention made of “‘ Tindale, which 
the brother (William) of the King of Scotland has” 
(C.D.S. i. 9). This district was given to William as a 
surrogate for his brother’s surrender of the four counties. 
It was held by simple homage by the Scottish Kings 
until the year 1296, as is shown by its yearly mention 
in the Pipe Rolls. It came temporarily into other 
hands after the capture and imprisonment of William 
the Lion, for in 1174 it is recorded that “ Roger de 
Stutevill renders his account in lands granted in 
Tindale, which the King of Scotland had, £10”’ (C.D.S. 
i. 18). “Here the Kings of Scotland enjoyed jura 
vegalia, and courts were held by their justices on the 
Mote Hill of Werk.” Werk in Tynedale must not be 
confused with the better-known Wark on the Tweed. 
~Even after the surrender of 1157, Malcolm apparently 
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continued to hold land to the south of the Solway- 
Tweed line, probably in- Westmoreland, according to 
Mr. Bain. The English records of the time distinctly 
refer to “ the land of the King of Scotland ” (C.D.S. 
i. 8). 

In spite of Henry II.’s attempted reorganisation 
of the administration of Northumbria and Cumbria, 
little regard was sometimes paid to the new border-line- 
he endeavoured ‘to establish, for, about the year 1166, 
William the Lion granted a charter confirming to 
Robert de Brus his lands in the Vale of “‘ Anand,” a 
charter which was witnessed by such nobles as Odenell 
de Umfranville, lord of Prudhoe in Durham; and Robert, 
son of Truite, a Cumberland magnate (C.D.S. i. 13, 14). 

In 1173, the quarrel between Henry II. and his. 
eldest son, Henry, resulted in the latter offering to 
William, “for his homage and service, the whole of 
Northumbria as far as the Tyne.’”’ David, William’s 
brother, received Cambridgeshire and the Earldom of 
Huntingdon (Gesta Henrici II., i. 45). According to. 
Jordan Fantosme, William was offered Carlisle and 
Westmoreland (Chr. Stephen iii.; 226). The evident 
object of the younger Henry was to gain support for 
his intrigues. William now demanded from Henry 


II. ‘‘ that which in the province of the Northumbrians — 


had been granted, given over, and confirmed by charters 
to his grandfather, King David, and which also had 
been long time possessed by him ”’ (Diceto’s Ymagines 
Historiarum, i. 376). Meeting with a refusal, William 
made the luckless invasion of Cumbria and Northumbria 
which resulted in his capture at Alnwick in 1174. He 
obtained his freedom in the following year, but only 
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on condition of agreeing to the ignominious Treaty of 
Falaise. _ Fourteen years later, the financial necessities 
of Richard I. induced him to agree to the abrogation 
of the treaty. In 1194, the two Kings had that inter- 
view of which mention has previously been made, 
when William asked for the restoration of the earldom 
of Lancaster and the four border counties, ‘ according 
to the right of his predecessors ’’ (Hoveden’s Chronica 
iii. 243). After having consulted his barons, Richard 
refused this request. A few days later, William 
offered the English King the sum of 15,000 silver 
marks for Northumbria. Richard agreed, provided, 
the castles were retained by him, a condition to which 
William declined to assent. However, two days later, 
Richard held out hopes that he would waive this 
condition after his return from Normandy (ibid. 249, 
250). After an interval of twenty months, the two 
Kings came to an agreement on the occasion of the 
arrangement of the marriage contract between William’s 
daughter, Margaret, and Otho, Richard’s nephew, 
the son of the Duke of Saxony. Richard agreed to give 
to Otho and Margaret and their heirs the whole of 
Northumbria and the “county of Carlisle,” which 
districts, with their castles, were to be in William’s 
keeping. William, on his part, promised to give Otho 
the whole of Lothian, which district, with its castles, 
was to be in Richard’s keeping (ibid. 308). In other 
words, Lothian was to be exchanged for Northumbria 
and Cumbria. This unsatisfactory arrangement soon 
lapsed. 

When John succeeded to the throne of his brother 
Richard, William made another attempt to secure the 
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restoration of the four counties. John made an evasive 
reply—‘‘ When the King of Scots, my dearest cousin, 
comes to me, I shall do for him what is just.” William 
declined to go to England (Hoveden iv. 88, 91). 
Eighteen months later (November, 1200), William again 
demanded the retrocession of ‘‘ the whole of North- 
umbria and Cumberland and Westmoreland, as his 
right and heritage.’”’ The two Kings failed to come to 
an agreement on this matter, but John asked for a 
truce until the following Whitsunday, which William 
granted (ibid. 142). On Easter-day, 1201, Hoveden 
records that William was in Scotland at “ Karel” 
(sbid. 161). This place-name may be intended for 
“Crail’’ in Fife, or ‘‘ Carolside’’ in Berwickshire, 
but, on the other hand, it is more likely that Carlisle 
was William’s place of residence, as the name’ of that 
city is spelt ‘‘ Carel’’ in the Chronicle~of Melrose, as 
is pointed out by Mr. Anderson (Scottish Annals, p. 326). 
If Carlisle be the place ‘‘ Karel” mentioned by 
Hoveden, we have the interesting admission by this 
English chronicler that that city is ‘‘in Scotland,” 
to which country it rightfully belonged, as we have 
seen. Unfortunately for historical study, Hoveden 
died soon afterwards, and we lose the guidance of his 
carefully-written chronicle. Not for some years does 
any other chronicler, whose works have been preserved, 
refer to the delicate subject of the status of the four 
counties. We are, therefore, left in ignorance con- 
cerning the developments of the negotiations between 
the Scots and English monarchs. The disputed 
territory, however, remained in English hands. 

For the period 1210-12, there is still preserved a 
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list of names of those English subjects who held their 
possessions by knight’s service, and by ‘“‘ cornage”’ 
in Cumberland. _ It is recorded that “‘ all the aforesaid 
tenants by cornage shall go at the King’s precept in 
the army of Scotland (i.e. in an English army raised 
for the purpose of invading Scotland); in the van- 
guard going, and in returning, in the rearguard” 
(C.D.S. i. 95). “‘ Cornage ”’ was a form of land-tenure 
at this time, and for long previous, peculiar to the four 
counties and the adjacent districts, so far as England’s 
present geographical limits are concerned. Rent was 
paid, not in money, but in cattle. Cornage is first 
mentioned in the Cumberland Pipe Rolls in the days of 
King John. It is apparently the same as the form of 
tenure elsewhere variously referred to as horngelde, 
noutgelde, geldum vaccarum, or gablum animalium. 
“Nowt”’ is a synonym for “cattle” in common 
use in Cumberland to-day, just as it is in Scotland. 
The nature of this form of tenure, as well as the fact 
of its late occurrence in those four counties -whose 
Celtic sympathies and associations form the subject 
of this paper, inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
it is a relic of the Celtic system of land-tenure. In 
the ancient Gaelic law tract called the Fodla Tire, 
mention is made of the price in cattle paid for land of 
varying fertility. For example, a “ cumal’”’ of sixteen 
milch cows was the value of arable land requiring 
labour—‘‘ Etham frichnama, cumala se mbo ndec 
mblicht a log.”” And again, in the Islay Gaelic charter 
of 1408, granted by Donald of the Isles, mention is 
made of an annual rental of four cows fit for killing, 
“ceithre ba ionmharbhtha.” Evidently Cumbrian 
land-tenure had affinities to Gaelic tenure. 
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Shortly after the death of William the Lion, 
the internal dissensions of England afforded the 
new King, Alexander II., a good opportunity for the 
recovery of the stolen territory. - In their difficulties, 
the revolting barons of England asked for help from 
Alexander, and obtained it by promising the restoration 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
Late in 1215, Alexander entered Northumberland, the 
barons of that county-doing homage to him at Felton. 
Eustace de Vesci_ presented him with a white wand, 
so formally making over the three counties mentioned. 
To the tenants of these counties, the English barons 
issued proclamations directed against John. They also 
addressed the probi homines of Carlisle, concerning the 
surrender of that city to Alexander ( Acts Parl.- Scot. 
Instrumenta. i. 2). These documents were among those 
carried off from Edinburgh by Edward Tf. at a later 
time. With characteristic energy, John turned on his 
enemies, but after capturing Berwick and other places, 
and making insulting comments on the colour of 
Alexander’s hair (!), he was forced to retrace his steps 
owing to the political developments in England itself 
(Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ii. 641-2). Alexander 
then subdued Northumbria, with the exception of the 
castles. He also obtained possession of the town, and 
afterwards of the castle, of Carlisle. He had the sup- 
port of the citizens and churchmen of that place. In 
April, 1217, John wrote to the Pope, Honorius III, 
concerning the action of the canons of Carlisle. He 
denounced ‘them as “ favourers and adherents of the 
King of Scotland,” who was “ in hostile possession of 


the town of Carlisle; they have become his subjects, 
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received him as their patron and lord and done fealty 
to him ; and even in prejudice of our right and that of 
the Church of York, at the instance of the said King 
of Scotland, our enemy, they have elected a certain 
interdicted and:excommunicated clerk as their bishop 
and pastor’’ (Rymer’s Foedera i. 218).. The bishop in 
question was probably a Scotsman, but we have no 
record of his name. After receiving these represen- 
tations from John, and others from the English bishops, 
the Pope announced his decision in September, 1218. 
He issued a mandate to Gualo, the legate, declaring the 
election null and void, and ordering the removal of 
the canons (Calendar of Papal Registers, Letters, i. 57). 
The canons were exiled and their estates forfeited. 
The incident serves to illustrate the | politics! sympathies 
of the clergy and people. 

Meanwhile, twelve months earlier, peace had been 
made between Alexander, Louis the Dauphin, and the 
new English King, Henry III. Alexander relinquished 
his conquests, and, in the following September, received 
in their place the Honour of. Huntingdon, and also land 
in the adjacent counties (C.D.S. i. 121). His surrender 
of Carlisle accounts for the ease with which its canons 
were dispossessed. 

Some years later, in May 1222, the English Sheriff 
of Northumberland received instructions to proceed 
to the Border, and settle the marches as they were in 
the days of John, owing to a supposed encroachment 
by the Scots at ‘‘ Witelawe.”’. In the following October, 
the Sheriff made his report to the effect that equal 
numbers of Scottish and English knights had surveyed 
the disputed ground, but had been unable to come to 
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any agreement. The English asserted that the true 
boundary ran “ from Tweed by the rivulet of Reveden- 
burne, ascending towards the south as far as Tres Karras, 
and from thence in a straight line ascending as far as 
Hoperichelawe, and from thence in a straight line to 
Witelawe ”’ (C.D.S. i. 147-8). We may here note that 
twenty-three years later (October, 1245), two dozen 
Northumberland knights perambulated the above line. 
And again, in December, 1246, twelve English knights 
repeated the survey of the line, in the presence of 
David de Lindesay,* Justiciar of Lothian, and other 
Scotsmen (C.D.S. i. 307, 312). The ‘‘ Revedenburne”’ 
above-mentioned is now the Reddenburn near Carham. 
‘“‘ Witelawe ”’ may be either the hill called “‘ Whitelaw,” 
near Yetholm, on the present border, or else the hill 
of the same name in the parish of Morebattle, well 
inside the border. At this time, the western border 
was marked by the Esk. The “ watter of Esk’ and 
the ‘‘ watter of twede”’ are mentioned in the Leges 
Marchiarum ( Acts Parl. Scot. i. 86*). 

In 1236, Alexander II. again raised the question 
of the restoration of Northumbria. He demanded the 
retrocession of the province, and added that “ unless 
Henry granted him peacefully what so clear a claim 
proved to be his right, he would demand it by the 
edge of the sword”’ (Matthew Paris, Chr. May. iii. 
372). In the following year, in September, a conference 
between the two Kings was held at York, through the 
mediation of Cardinal Otto, the Papal legate. Alex- 
ander, seeing no prospect of ever gaining possession of 
the four counties, agreed to accept 300 librates of land, 
‘“‘ without the erection of a castle,”’ in lieu of his claims 
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{tbid. 413). Further details were arranged six months 
later. According to the Englishman Rymer, Alex- 
ander resigned for ever his claims to the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. In 
return, Henry agreed to give him 200 librates of land. 
Yet we have the statement of Matthew Paris that he 
had previously promised 300 librates, a statement con- 
firmed by the Annals of Dunstable. These lands were 
to be situated in the two first-mentioned counties, 
‘‘ extra villas, ubi castra sita sunt,’’ or in other com- 
petent places adjacent to those counties. As we have 
noticed previously, the English Kings always endeav- 
oured to reserve the castles, as far as possible. Alex- 
ander and his successors were to hold these lands for 
the yearly reddendo of “unum austurcum sorum ” 
. (a one-year-old goshawk), through the hands of the 
constable of Carlisle Castle. The manor of Penrith 
and the forest of Cumberland were to be retained by 
Henry ( Foedera i. 375). 

Not until four years after the conclusion of this 
agreement, were the promised estates handed over to 
Alexander. In April, 1242, it is recorded that “‘ the 
King grants to Alexander, King of Scots, the manors 
of Langwadeby, Saleghild, Scottheby, Scoureby, Car- 
lanton, and sixty librates of land to be extended and 
assigned to him in the King’s manor of Penrith, with 
all their liberties and free customs’’ (C:D.S. i. 286). 
An entry for the year 1247-8 mentions the additional 
manor of “ Houbritteby ’’ as belonging to the King of 
Scotland, also the manor and furnum (oven) of 
** Penred ” (C.D.S.i.319). The places mentioned above 
are situated in the valley of the Eden, Scotteby being 
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near Carlisle, and the other manors being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith. In addition to these Cumberland 
manors, Alexander held lands in Tynedale in North- 
umberland, as already mentioned. 

In May, 1251, it was possibly the intention’ of 
Alexander III., the new King of Scots, to reassert the 
full Scottish claims to the border counties, for it is 
stated that about that time he “ began to occupy the 
King of England’s lands next to his Kingdom” 
(Annales Monastici, iv. 102). However, a treaty of 
peace was agreed to, Alexander being betrothed to 
Margaret, the English King’s daughter. Some eight 
years later, according to the testimony of the Chronicler 
of Lanercost, John de Cheyam, Bishop of Glasgow, 
who, curiously enough, was an Englishman (“ vir 
Angliae nimis infestus ’’) brought forward the ancient 
rights of the bishops of his diocese to jurisdiction over 
parts of Westmoreland. He maintained that his 
diocese extended as far as the ‘‘ Rer Cros ’’ of Stanmore 
{Lanercost, p. 65). 

In the year 1260, Alexander asked of F lenis the 
whole land between Tyne and Tweed, which he asserted 
had been formerly given to his predecessors ”’ (Flores 
Historiarum, ii. 459). The Scottish King’s request was’ 
without practical result. He remained, however, in 
possession of Tynedale and the Cumbrian manors. 
Small in area though these were, as compared with the 
wide domains south of Solway and Tweed ruled by 
David, his rights and privileges therein were only 
grudgingly admitted by the English Kings, whose 
constant watchfulness and scrutiny find expression in 


the records of the period (C.D.S. ii. 1-41), 
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In the closing days of 1278, John de Vaux and other 
justices itinerant held pleas of assize at Carlisle. The 
jury said that “‘the manors of Penreth, Soureby, 
Langwatheby, Salkeld, Scotteby, and Karltone were 
in the late King Henry’s hands as a pertinent of his 
castle of Carlisle, and the King of Scots now holds 
them by gift of the late King; and his father held 
forty years past as they think.”’ (C.D.S. ii. 36).. Again, 
in the following June, the Sheriff of Cumberland was 
commanded to restore ‘‘ without delay to Alexander, 
King of Scotland, his liberty of Aldestone, which he 
lately took in the King’s hand by order of the justice’s 
itinerant in his county.”” The justices in the county 
of York were similarly commanded (C.D.S. ii. 48). 

In connection with the inquisition on the death 
of Baldewin Wake, baron of Lydel, in Cumberland, 
there is an interesting record of March, 1282, concerning 
certain privileges possessed by Scotsmen in the fields of 
Arthuret in Cumberland, possibly a relic, as Mr. Bain 
remarks, of the days when Southern Cumbria and 
Strathclyde were under one ruler. The record in 
question is as follows :—‘‘ The liberty of the men of 
Roceland and Salom in Scotland, of free pasture in 
the fields of Arthuret is extended to 7s. The liberty 
of fowling there is extended to 18d. The prestation 
of selfodes there is extended to 8d. Grassums, gresmen, 
mortuaries, marchets, fines, pleas, and perquisites, 
there are extended to 100s.” (C.D.S. ii. 65). 

As regards the question of Scottish rights in the 
county of Northumberland, the Bishop of Durham, 
the warlike Anthony Bek, complained in the year 1276 
that the Scots had encroached on the march near 
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Tweedmouth, which place, he asserted, was in his 
liberty of Norhamshire. The bishop contended that 
the march was the “straight course of the Twede.”’ 
He also complained that Alexander’s justiciars. and 
bailiffs had held courts on the south side of the river 
on land once covered by the sea and waves (C.D:S. 
ii. 21). In the following April, Alexander offered to 
treat concerning the march, and, eleven months after- 
wards, Edward, the English King, agreed to the 
maintenance of peace if the Scots kept to “ their side ” 
of the river (C.D.S. ii. 22, 25). 

Alexander’s sovereign rights in Tynedale are illus- 
trated by the records of the “ Iter of Werk,’’ pleas and 
assizes held “‘ at Werk in Tynedale in the octaves of St. 
Martin ’’ (November, 1279), ‘‘ before Thomas Ranulph, 
Symon Fraser, Hugh de Peresby, and David de Torthor- 
alde, justices itinerant and others the King’s lieges.”’ 
Perhaps the most interesting item is the following :— 
“ William de Belingeham, summoned to answer to the 


’ King guo warranto he holds two-thirds of the manor of 


Bellingeham, the King’s old demesne, says that his 
ancestors held the same ‘for time beyond memory ’ 
of the King of Scotland’s ancestors by service of being 
his foresters in Tyndale forest ; and thus he claims 
by said tenure only” (C.D.S. ii. 50, 52). There is 
evidence of the former existence of other similar docu- 
ments, but, unfortunately, they have shared the fate 
of so many other Scottish records. 

In the absence of male heirs, Alexander wisely took 
the precaution of securing the assent of the magnates 
of Scotland to the rights of his grand-daughter, Mar- 
garet, “‘the Maid of Norway.” Their assent was 
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secured in the Parliament at Scone, in February, 1284. 
Margaret was recognised as soveréign not only of 
Scotland, but also of the Isle of Man, Penrith, and 
Tynedale, “‘ de toto regno, et de insula Manniae, et 
de omnibus aliis insulis ad dictum regnum Scotiae 
pertinentibus, necnon et de Tyndallia et de Penereth, 
cum omnibus aliis juribus et libertatibus ad dictum 
dominum Regem Scotiae spectantibus”’ (Acts Parl. 
Scot. i. 82.). Alexander had become King of Man in 
1266. His death in 1286 marked the end not only of 
the ancient Gaelic royal dynasty, but also of what has 
sometimes being termed Scotland’s Golden Age. 

In February,_1290, the custody of ‘the lands and 
tenements in Penrith and Tynedale was given. by 
Edward I. to the bishop of Durham (Stevenson’s 
Documents i. 122). That vot fatneant, John Balliol, 
received seizin of Werk in the following year. In 
June, 1294, a charter by him was the subject of an 
‘‘ inspeximus ”’ by the English King. It is described 
as a ‘‘ charter by John, King of Scotland, to Anthony, 
Bishop of Durham, and his successors in the see, of 
50 1 of land anywhere within the liberty of Werk in 
Tyndale except in the vill and capital messuage of 
Werk, with the advowson of the church and chapels 
of Symundeburne in frank almoigne ”’ (C.D.S. ii. 161). 
There was another “inspeximus’”’ and confirmation 
of this charter three years later (C.D.S. ii. 229). The 
Bishop of Durham also received from John Balliol a 
grant of the Cumbrian manors, “ to revert at his death 
to the granter and his heirs’”’ (C.D.S. ii. 162). After 
the ‘‘ deposition’ of Balliol in 1296, Edward gave 


Tynedale to the Bishop. 
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These events were soon followed by Edward’s other 
unprincipled attacks upon the political rights of the 
Scottish Kingdom. Though the course of national 
freedom was eventually vindicated after years of 
sanguinary warfare, the lands of Penrith and Tynedale 
never again formed part of the patrimony of Scotland’s 
Kings. As feudal barons, the Bruces had held lands 
in Cumberland, but these were confiscated by Edward 
long before Robert I. was in a position to enforce his 
claims, if he had so desired. In 1314, however, after 
Bannockburn, the people of Gilsland paid tribute 
- -to Robert, and swore allegiance tohim. Another 
transaction which took place between the years 1315 
and‘ 1320 demonstrates that the men of Southern 
Cumbria, in spite of the fact that the greater part of 
their country had been under English rule for a century 
and a half, were far from being supporters of the English 
connection, and were disposed to aim at some sort of 
local independence. The South Cumbrians, the “lieges 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland,” petitioned the 
English King to “‘ allow them to be at war or truce with 
the Scots, according as they see most for his honour, or 
their own profit, by advice of his officers in these parts, 
without hindrance or challenge henceforth’’ (C.D.S. iii. 
135). The same petition also contained a reference 
to the position of the South Cumbrians in an invading 
English army, in the vanguard going, and in returning 
in the rearguard, the same station of which mention 
has already been made in connection with the events 
of the opening years of the previous century. This 
position of danger suggests that the. English had some 


doubts of the “loyalty” of the Cumbrians,. who, 
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moreover, would serve the part of a useful screen in 
case of an attack by the Scots. Further, the latter, in 
their turn, would not be so ready to make an attack 
upon troops such as the South Cumbrians, as they 
would be in the case of the English enemy. Finally 
in this petition we are now considering, the South 
Cumbrians, with commendable foresight and a keen 
recollection of the pecuniary delinquencies of the 
English Kings, made a further request, viz.—‘‘ if it 
happen for the defence of the realm that he (Edward IT.) 
requires their services within it, that he would pay their 
wages in their own country before they start.” 

The terms of another document suggest that the 
English also entertained doubts as to the “ loyalty ” 
of the Northumbrians, for in an indenture of August, 
1385, whereby the Earl of Northumberland and others 
agreed to attend the English King for twenty-nine days 
in an invasion of Scotland, it was laid down that 
two-thirds of their forces were to be “‘ strangers to the 
marches’ (C.D.S. iv. 77). We may here note that 
Berwick, described by the Chronicler of Lanercost 
as a second Alexandria, had by this time become the 
prey of English cupidity, for, except for brief intervals 
in the years 1355-6, 1377, 1378, and 1384, the town 
was in English hands from 1333 to 1461, when it again 
came under Scottish rule and remained so for twenty- 

one years, during which period it returned members 
to the Scots Parliament in 1478 and 1481 ( Acts Pazl. 
Scot. ii. 115-121, 132). In the year 1482, the town 
finally passed from Scottish hands. However, four 
years later, a truce was concluded between Scotland 
and England for the term of three years. It was 
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further agreed that Berwick, should be regarded as 
neutral ground, but that it should remain in the hands 
of the King of England ( Foedera xii. 289, 290). Again, 
in 1551, it was enacted that Berwick should be a free 
town, with its old limits independent of the two 
Kingdoms (Foedera xv. 266). With their usual dis- 
regard for treaty obligations and similar matters, 
where their own interests are concerned, the English 
have not adhered either to the spirit or the letter of 
this arrangement. Only a few years ago, Berwick 
was merged for English parliamentary purposes into 
the county of Northumberland. It now forms a eeperate 
division of that county. : 

The unsettled state of the Eastern Marches was 
reproduced in the south-west, where the disputed 
territory by the banks of the Esk formed the famous 
“Debateable Land,” the scene of many a conflict 
between Scot and Saxon. So frequent were the dis- 
putes concerning the marches of the district in question, 
that in 1449 a convention in Durham Cathedral agreed 
that, as touching ‘“‘ the landez called Batable landez 
or Threpe landez id the West Marchez, it shal be pro- 
claimed semblabilly that all the claymers and chalon- 
gours of the said landaz shall have free use of the dis- 
puted area without prejudice to the rights of the King 
of Scotland” (Foedera xi. 245). This arrangement 
was renewed more than once in the course of the next 
decade (ibid. pp. 289, 337, 400). However, in 1474, 
the English were responsible for initiating another 
dispute which continued throughout the next hundred 
years. In that year, they erected a fishgarth in the 
lower waters of the Esk, thereby preventing the salmon 
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from reaching the upper waters, admittedly in Scottish 
territory. The obnoxious fishgarth was frequently 
removed by the Scots, arid as often replaced by the 
English. A joint commission failed to come to an 
agreement. Readers of Redgaunilet will, be familiar 
with a similar dispute in the late eighteenth century, 
caused by the erection of a “‘ dam dyke ” at Netherby. 

In 1494, a joint commission of enquiry considered 
the question, not only of the fisheries, but also of the 
‘finall end ”’ of the Debateable Land (C.D-.S. iv. 418). 
The English went so far as to claim that Canonbie 
monastery was in English territory. As regards the 
land nearer the mouth of the Esk, it was agreed that 
Scots and English alike should be at liberty to pasture 
their cattle therein between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset. Cattle left overnight became the legitimate 
prey of any enterprising person who could succeed in 
driving them off. 

The dispute concerning Canonbie dragged on for 
many years. To secure possession of that district 
was a task to which a ruffian like Henry VIII. naturally 
addressed himself with enthusiasm. To a letter from 
Henry in March, 1532, James V. made the following 
reply two months afterwards :—‘‘ We and our pre- 
decessouris, Kingis of Scotland, is and has bene sua 
continuallie in peceable possessioun of Canabe as several 
ground of Scotland .. . Giff ye derrest uncle tharefter 
will mak ony clame to ony title of ony Scottis ground, 
we are contentit that commissionaris be send suffi- 
cientlie auctorisat to tret, determe, and finalie conclude 
apoun all sic :contraversie, as other of us will clame at 
uthir, quhairin we cane nocht think bot your richt 
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is saulf, giff ony. ye have, to the landis of Canabe ” 
(Hamilton Papers, i. 5). To this very conciliatory 
offer, Henry made no response. 

The Debateable Land, naturally enough under the 
circumstances, became the resort of the thieves and 
the broken men of both countries. These men, when 
pursued by Scotsmen, fled into England, and, if pursued 
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‘by Englishmen, into Scotland, It was ultimately 


arranged that such persons should be arrested by the 
March Wardens if they attempted to leave the De- 
bateable Ground and enter Scotland or England, as 
the case might be (Hamilton Papers, i. 55). 

It was not until 1552 that the disputed territory, 
the cause of so many quarrels, was divided between 
the two countries. The French Ambassador proposed 
that the boundary line should run from the ‘ Howe- 
burne,” at its junction with the Sark, to the place where 
the ‘“ Wodesburne”’ joined the Esk. The English, 
on the other hand, wished to shift the boundary 
further north, so as to run from Pingleknowe through 
the ‘“‘ Theefe Slacke’’ to the bend of the ‘“‘ Wodes- 
burne,’’ somewhat above the junction with the Esk. 
The Scots proposed that the border should run from the 
junction of Howeburne and Sark to the mouth of a 
tributary of the Esk, a little south of ‘‘ Tom Greme’s 
house.” Eventually the various parties agreed on a 
“last and fynal lyne of the particion,” running from 
‘ Dyndsdayle ” on the Esk, ‘‘ opposite Fergus Greme’s 
house,”’ to the Sark, somewhat south-east of ‘‘ Sandy 
Armstrong’s tower.’’ This line was crossed diagonally 
by the boundary line proposed by the Scots (Calendar 
of Scottish Paper i. 190). Rymer gives the additional 
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information that the agreed boundary line ran from 
the junction of the “‘ Dymmisdaill Syke” and the Esk, 
at the west end of the field called ‘‘ Dymmisdaill,” 
to the bank by the “red cliff’ at Kirkrigg, where 
the Sark makes a bend (Foedera xv. 317). The 
boundary was marked by an earthen dyke, still known 
as the “‘ Scots dyke.”’ At the two ends of the dyke 
there were erected pillars bearing the arms of the 
Scottish Queen and the English King (ibid, 318). So 
ended the long dispute concerning this portion of the 
border line between the two countries, the English, 
as usual, obtaining land to which they were not en- 
titled. 

After his accession to the English throne in 1603, 
James VI. conceived the idea_of abolishing the border 
line altogether. He also proposed to rename the 
border counties the ‘‘ Middle Shires.” This might 
have been an excellent idea if limited to Northumbria 
and Southern Cumbria, and if this territory had then 
Been neutralised. The suggestion, however, was — 
marred by the proposal to group with them certain 
counties north of the Solway-Tweed line, the political 
allegiance of which had not been seriously questioned 
for centuries. 

In this paper I have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the occasional exhibition of Scottish sympathies 
on the part of the people of the disputed area, long 
after its forcible annexation by England. To this 
day, Southern Cumbria, in particular, retains evidences 
of its old association with Celtic culture, Although 
the Celtic speech died out centuries ago, yet the Celtic 
numerals have been noted in our own day as being 
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used by the Cumbrian shepherds for the purpose of 
counting sheep, as in Ayrshire and other Celtic districts 
outside Wales and the Gaelic-speaking north. Some 
of the place-names, more particularly in the Eden 
Valley, Carlisle and Penrith for example, also bear 
witness to the former existence in those regions of a 
Celtic tongue. Some of the crosses and other carved 
stones show the influence of Celtic art. I may here 
note in passing that the famous Cross of Stanmore, 
which marked the eastern boundary of Southern 
Cumbria, and which, in that connection, has been 
mentioned more than once in the course of this paper, 
is still standing in part. Many of the churches are 
dedicated to Celtic saints, especially to St. Kentigern, 
the great Saint of Strathclyde. The name of the di- 
trict of Mungrisdale is said by some etymologists to be 
derived from the saint’s other name of Mungo. De- 
dications to St. Andrew also bear witness to the old 
Scottish connection. The personal names of North- 
umberland and Durham also indicate the presence of a 
large Scottish population, mostly of a comparatively 
recent origin. 

At the present day, the doctrine of political self- 
determination, as expressed by a general adult plebis- 
cite, is finding increasing favour, although a cynic 
might say that it finds most favour when applied to 
the discussion of the status of such -nationalities’ or 
political groups as are not under the political power of 
the nation or empire or alliance to which the advocates 
of any particular plebiscite, outside the subject peoples 
immediately concerned, give their allegiance. This 
explains why English politicians are opposed to the 
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idea of a plebiscite in the case of such countries as 
Scotland, Ireland, Egypt, and India, while disposed to 
give it a nominal trial among the black population of 
German Africa. The idea of the plebiscite must have 
a far wider application, and must not be limited even 
to such well-defined nationalities as Scotland or Ireland. 
It must be applied to border territories, the political 
status of which is, or has been, the subject of political 
differences. It should be applied, if we are strictly 
logical, not only to such countries as Poland, Lithuania, 
and Macedonia, but also to Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
four counties now geographically part of England, 
but whose close political and other associations with 
Scotland have been briefly discussed in tee present 
article. 
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The Brosnachadh. 


Agreeably to our promise we publish in our current impression 
the first of a series of papers, written in the ancient national language 
of this country. Our present contribution takes the form of a 
brosnachadh issued by the officials of CoMUNN NAN GAIDHEAL, a 
new organisation which has been formed for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of the Celtic cause in Scotland. The subject 
of the brosnachadh which we print is, the new Education Bill; and 
those of our readers who know Gaelic will observe that the criticism 
tendered adheres pretty closely to the broad lines of that so ably 
directed to the same object by Mr. William Diack. It is true, of 
course, that the brosnachadh is a less detailed criticism of the new 
measure than is the other paper to which we refer; but the form 
in which the Gaelic strictures are cast hardly lends itself to the sort 
of treatment, at once Searching and exhaustive, which characterises 
Mr. Diack’s handling of a very important and interesting theme. 
A brosnachadh, we may explain for the benefit of the unitiated, 
is a species of composition whose principal purpose is to stimulate 
the reader—to rouse him to immediate action by a brisk, if not 
violent, appeal to his passions, and, peradventure, prejudices ; and 
so is not designed, or intended to be, a calm reasoned statement 
of a particular polemical position or point of view. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that, under such circumstances, brevity and 
vigour of statement are the two qualities to which most regard 
should be had by those who design to make a successful use of the 
brosnachadh for polemical purposes. The genius of the English 
language is not very agreeable to this species of composition, and 
for our parts we esteem it no easy task to find a precise equivalent 
in English for the Gaelic technical term. A “ proclamation ”’ or 
‘ manifesto ’’—themselves borrowed words both, by the way—are 
hardly sufficient renderings of the term brosnachadh, though, possibly, 
one or the other is the best that can be had. In these days when 
schemes are being laid right and left for post-war cultural “ re- 
construction ’’ and international fraternisation, the subject of 
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national languages is one that is seasonable and important both. 
Accordingly, we venture to hope that Scotsmen will not neglect 
their own, when going about to increase, or improve, their present 
stock of linguistic lore. The Gaelic language is a forcible, flexible, 
harmonious, extremely copious, and highly cultivated form. of 
speech ; and those who allege that it is unsuited to modern require- 
ments, and is quite useless for cultural purposes, talk, in the first 
case, fudge, and, in the second, foolish impertinence. For bringing 
off the whole nation from the barbarity and incivility propagated 
among us by the Feudal System and long ages of anglicisa- 
tion, we can neither imagine nor desire any better corrective and cure 
for those manifold distempers than the diffusion of the ancient 
national language of this country, together with the cultivation 
of the culture and civilisation proper thereto. 


Political Morality and the Secret Treaties. 


We apprehend that the recent publication by the Manchester 
Guardian of these discreditable documents, translated into English 
out of the Russian, must have occasioned infinite pain and surprise 
to many in these Kingdoms who have read them in that dress. 
In one of his earlier pronunciamentoes, President Wilson took oc- 
casion to remark that political morality must be made subservient 
to those common standards of private morality, on the due pre- 
servation of wh ch the individual citizen is wont to insist in respect 
of his relations with his fellow-men. But, judging by the astounding 
revelations to which we refer, Mr. Wilson’s is, as yet, merely a counsel 
of perfection, there being obviously, accordingly to the existing 
usage, one moral law for the nation, and quite a different ethical 
code for the individual. In our next impression, we propose to 
deal at considerable length with this important subject of “‘ Political 
Morality and the Secret Treaties.’’ We propose to take up Mr. 
Wilson’s spirited challenge to contemporary moral opinion, sift 
it, exhibit it in all its parts and aspects, and show cause why the 
truths on which it is based should be accepted and practised by all 
civilised peoples. As affairs are at present, a nation that thinks 
itself wronged by another nation; or combination of peoples, has 
no redress, whereas the civil courts are always open to the individual 
who considers that he has just reason to complain of the conduct of 
some one or other of his fellow citizens. It is true that any nation, 
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great or small, that thinks itself wronged or insulted by another, 
is at perfect liberty to appeal to the “‘ arbitrament ” of war; but, 
apart altogether from the capricious and uncertain character of the 
“ law ” so provided, we think the ‘‘ appeal to arms ” barbarous and 
mischievous in the highest degree—so much so that we have no 
hesitation in say'ng that the time is now come when the public or 
international Trial by Combat should be put down as vigorously 
and resolutely as were the various “ Ordeals ”’ of the middle ages by 
those who recognised the absurdity and iniquity of pretending to 
decide civil suits by means so plainly subversive of justice, and so 
primitive, and grotesque. A Court of International Appeal should con- 
stitute part of the future framework of international jurisprudence. 
To that Court, any nation esteeming itself wronged, or insulted, 
by any of its neighbours, should be at liberty to carry its cause and 
plead its case, in the certainty, or at all events in the reasonable 
expectation, of receiving from that source that attentive hearing 
and impartial consideration of the merits of its plea which those who 
raise actions in civil courts are, presumably, in hopes of receiving 
when they so appeal to the judgment of their peers. A strong 
International Court of Appeal (whose every sitting and proceeding 
should be open to the' public), would constitute no mean check as 
regards the bullyings and browbeatings, the extortions, usurpations, 
and other villainies practised by the rich and the powerful among 
the nations of the earth on those less capable or altogether in- 
capacitated from resisting their tyrannies, just as in civil life the 
institution of Courts of Justice tends to keep the individual from 
being plundered and oppressed by such as, better circumstanced 
than the majority of their fellow-men, think to use and abuse 
them with impunity in order to their own selfish ends. Meantime 
we observe with amazement and with disgust proportionate to our 
astonishment, that the guilty signatories to these abominable Secret 
Treaties are for the most part still at large, and not only so, but are 
going about the world much as though the public conscience and the 
public memory were to be flouted with impunity and treated 
with every license and contumely, presumably merely because they 
happen to occupy high stations, and so are sure of escaping the just 
pena ties of their many flagrant misdeeds. It must be allowed that 
the license indulged so many high-placed knaves is no good augury 
for the ultimate success of Mr. Wilson’s crusade. To render 
political and private morality all of an ethical piece (which is what 
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the President of the United States designs), it will evidently first 
be necessary to make a signal example of some of the capital offenders 
against honesty. and plain-dealing in a public way. To that cairn. 
we hope to add a stone or two before the current year shall have 
waxed much older. 


The Originals of the War. 


Far be it from us, we hasten to say, to open our minds at the 
present conjuncture touching any so debatable and complex a 
subject as the originals of the present war, or that of the relative 
responsibility of its respective capital participants in regard to the 
setting on foot of “Armageddon.” We would merely. observe, 
therefore, in. passing, that on the 27th of February last, the Map- 
chester Guardian published a very interesting paper, the result of a 
conyersation which its Petrograd correspondent enjoyed with Baron 
Rosen, late Russian ambassador at Washington to the United States 
of America. In that conversation, Baron Rosen stated that he 
“ knew that war was coming, as far back as 1912. Behind the 
curtain of Russian Secret Diplomacy, I saw that war was being made 
inevitable by the rising tide of revolution from below. A clique 
of ministers round the Tsar’s Court knew that their only hope was 
to stave off revolution by setting the armies marching.” Setting 
armies marching in the hope of preventing the people from thinking 
is an ancient shift of ‘‘ Secret Diplomacy.”” Napoleon ITI. fell upon 
that device, to his complete ruin; and the first modern Emperor of the 
French also practised it, which must seém odd conduct in a man of 
so great genius, since the physical effects on the brain of marching or 
perambulating are, as a rule, the precise contrary of those which 
““ Secret Diplomacy ” evidently imagines them to be. Have the 
clumsy manipulators of the “ dark forces”’ never heard of the 
Peripatetics ? To philosophise respectably one must walk, The 
neo-Platonists were sedulous cultivators of the ‘‘ march.”’ as.a means 
to stimulate thought ; and if Napoleon I. consistently acted as 
though he were ignorant of this great principle, we are to blame 
not his genius, which was superlative, but his education, which was 
' defective. Napoleon had two passions—War and ‘‘ Love ”—and 
his absorption in these ridiculous pursuits would appear to have 
rendered him little careful of anything e'se.. At all events. they 
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lers undoing, for the more he kept his armies moving, the more he 
sirn - marched them into a state of discontent with his own rule and his 
ave bloody, cruel, and selfish ambitions. 

We hope that when the “ International” shall meet next> (if, 
indeed, it be: fated ever to. meet again, which seems a little pro- 
blematical), it will eschew. all debate touching the originals of the 
present war. It seems to us that nothing is to be gained by so 
opening the gates to a flood-of irresponsible, partizan, and neces- 

the sarily ignorant opinion; for, until the archives of all the Chan- : 
a celleries. of Europe shall have delivered up their dead in the shape - 
ive of the written records of pre-war international engagements and — 
the intrigues, it would be plainly vain to attempt to determine, with 
ve, any. degree of justice and precision, the important question of re- 
an- lative responsibility as regards the actual outbreak of the existing 
fa hostilities. What, therefore, the ‘ International” should do is 
on to refuse-to debate the originals of the war, contenting itself with 
tes affirming that as all Christendom was organised: on a military. basis, 
he and subscribed to the principles of Feudalism, in August, 1914, 
the so, on those accounts, is. the blame of provoking the present out- 
de break to be charged, not upon individual peoples and governments 
ue (however reprehensible the conduct of such may:seem to be), but upon 
ras the system which, by causing all Europe to arm itself to the teeth, 
ng and keeping it ina constant state of international suspicion, jealousy, 
ng and hatred, is the true source and original of the unspeakable calami- 
on ties. whieh we now suffer. “‘ In this connection,’’ as the vulgar say, 
he how often are our ears made the recipients of the shallow confidences 
of of these who would seek to persuade us that this or that Great 
or Power is to be held as excused, because, forsooth, it was less “ pre- 
ch pared for war”’ than was some other Great Power not beloved of 
he the framers of these trifling objections. The obvious answer. to 
be false reasoning of this sort is, that if the preparations for war of any 
he one Power were less-complete and less. considerable than those. of 
ns its rival in the same military system, then the Power so handicapping 
as itself. was a foo] for its pains, and deserves ridicule and censure, 
ne rather than sympathy, Inacommunity.of bandits and cut-throats, 
aS wherein the only right recognised is.that.of might, it is not incumbent 
d on any. one to be mightily. concerned if one of the number. goes” to 
e the wall, because dig. sill}. in. arm. of. hie. weapons. axe: less. perfect 
ry than those: of his. fellow, criminals. 
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Self-determination and Industrial Freedom. 


We cull the following from a recent impression of our brisk 
contemporary The Forward, a periodical which is not usually given 
to confused thinking. Our extract consists of a reply to a corres- 
pondent, and the original runs as follows :—‘‘If Ireland wants 
independence she ought to have it. Our view, of course, is that 
the real thing to aim at is a Socialist Commonwealth. England, 
Spain, Japan, and other countries enjoy ‘ National malepen terns, 
but the working classes—look at them! ”’ 4 

The injunction to “look at the working classes” is, in the 
circumstances denoted by our contempory, superfluous, and should 
not have been uttered. National Independence, or Self-determina- 
tion, has nothing to do with industrialism, and if in certain countries 
which enjoy independence the working classes are in a state of semi- 
slavery, their state is not justly or logically to be charged upon the 
fact that, politically, they are free. National independence is 
necessary to the State, and every self-respecting people claims and 
exercises it. But just as personal freedom, though necessary to the 
individual, yet is not sufficient of itself to make him a whole man 
and an ornament to the community to which he belongs, so, in the 
larger sphere, complete national independence is not to be regarded 
as necessarily productive of all the goods to which man is heir. 
Nevertheless, a people that enjoys national independence, ‘and, 
though enjoying it, yet allows itself to be exploited as the working 
classes of England, Spain, and Japan are habitually exploited, is 
little to be envied or compassionated, since, possessing the 
first requisite to industrial betterment, which is national independ- 
ence, nevertheless, fhey foolishly refrain from turning it to account. 


‘* Muddling-through’’ Morally. 


If our circumstances were a little less narrow than they are, 
and the sense of humour somewhat more abundant than it presently 
is, we should be much inclined to offer our readers a prize for the 
Best Ineptitude produced by the War. The late Lord Kitchener's, 
that the Germans had about shot their last bolt at a time long before 
their recent conquest of Russia would, doubtless, be hard to beat 
in that way, though in every reflecting mind, choice specimens of 
the same kind of folly will surely rise up and jostle one another 
for pride of place in the new Dunciad envisioned by our 
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remarks. For instance, that dismal person, Mr. Bonar Law, 
recently delivered himself of an Ineptitude which goes 
a long way towards establishing his claim to the possession 
of all the symbols and imsignia of the Fool Controller’s 
office. That gentleman has lately given it as his opinion that in 
the matter of treaty-breaking, England is to be regarded as much 
above reproach and suspicion as Caesar’s wife was officially declared 
to be so in respect to the preservation of a more tender sort of honour. 
Every reflecting mind must wonder from what concealed source 
Mr. Bonar Law has drawn his surprising information. Browsing 
a few days ago in some back numbers of the Edinburgh Review—a 
periodical which will hardly be charged with want of sympathy with 
England—our curiosity was caught by a paper entitled, ‘ The 
Congress of Vienna,” which, as it immediately suggested to our 
minds shadows of the kind that are commonly thought to herald the 
approach of coming events, we turned to. We found it to be 
a most lugubrious estimate of the damage wrought by 
England’s share in that Congress on the fair name of 
our always well-meaning neighbours. The negotiations are 
asserted by the writer to have ‘‘had the melancholy and 
mischievious effect of entirely destroying that respect for our 
national character which once prevailed over all the Continent— 
and turning the name which used to be the pledge of honour and 
generosity into a signal for mockery and reproach. There is hardly 
a corner of Europe where the ears of the English traveller are not 
now assailed either by the open sneers or the half-vented execrations 
of the people. It is the same voice of bitter complaint which is 
heard at Paris, at Dresden, at Copenhagen, and at Genoa.” In 
the same volume (No. xxxii. 1819) of the same Review will be found 
an article entitled ‘‘ Parga.” We counse] Mr. Bonar Law to read 
it. It is a pathetic story of the melancholy fate of a Little People 
that foolishly trusted the word of England. Though great is Dora 
of the Anglo-Saxons,-yet that jealous entity can hardly be so des- 
titute of bowels as to grudge the spirit of a dead reviewer the satis- 
faction of the reproduction of some few at least of his mundane 
reflections. Accordingly, here they are: it should be premised 
that the writer is speaking of thee‘‘ arrangement’ by which the 
independence of Parga was destroyed by reason of the treachery 
or subservience of English diplomacy. “ We have spoken of all 
those occurrences (the events leading up to the betrayal of Parga), 
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in the calm and dispassionate tone of history, and trust we shall 
not be thought to deviate from it when we add that an arrangement 
more. ungenerous, cruel, and unjust to those who were the objects 
of it, and at once more dishonourable and injurious to those who 
conducted it, cannot well be imagined, than that we are now con- 
sidering.”’ Verily is the path to empire everywhere paved with 
“ Seraps of Paper.”’ 

The English press has recently put forth a number of books 
whose evident design is to persuade the. world that, if not positively, 
the English empire is at all events relatively, respectable. It is 
noticeable that these effusions debate the question of positive as 
opposed to relative respectability with that dexterity which is 
common in the advocate who thinks to secure, by implication, the 
establishment of some major proposition by means of the common 
device of labouring a minor. For our parts, we can well believe 
that if, in the celestial economy, there were reserved a Special 
Paradise. for empires, the English would confidently aspire to 
morally ‘‘ muddling through ’’ to it with theirs. But, whether or 
no English intrigue and ambitions would stand any respectable 
chance of materialising under such conditions, is, of course, a different 
matter altogether. 


Self-determination for Wales. 


Our able and always interesting contemporary The Welsh 
Outlook is presently engaged in celebrating a ‘‘ symposium ”’ touching 
the subject of self-government for the Principality. The writer 
who inaugurated the discussion would appear to think that the first 
requisite to success in respect of the endeavour which, we. collect, 
he designs to set on foot, is, the formation of a Welsh ad hoc party 
in the English Parliament. The debate, so far as it has at present 
gone, is mainly concerned with that proposal, and-is interesting 
rather as reflecting wide-spread Welsh contemporary dissatisfaction 
with the existing posture of affairs in the Principality itself, and 
' out of it at Westminster, than by reason of the display of any 
particular originality of thought, or fertility of political address 
on the part of those who have barne, so far, a part in the discussion. 
We beg leave to remind our Welsh fellow-Celts that modern history 
sees no reason to be particularly tender of the reputation of ad hoc 
and ‘‘ Pledge-bound ’’ parties as. political means to definite ends. 
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The idea of sending a “‘ Pledge-bound” party to a foreign 
Parliament, in order there to do battle for a cause which can be 
best and soonest served by the peoples designed to be benefitted 
thereby taking up the cudgels in their own behalf, and on their own 
soil, belongs to an armoury and an epocha that are now rapidly 
passing away. For our own parts, we believe that the war will 
automatically solve for these Kingdoms and the Principality the 
pregnant question of National Self-determination for each. Mean- 
time, we would earnestly counsel our kinsmen of Wales to spare 
their breath for better porridge than the creation of a party pledged 
to talk about ‘Home Rule” for Wales in England. That way 
corruption, feebleness, intrigue, defeat, and hopes disappointed or 
deferred time after time, lie. A sense of humour, if not one of 
dignity, will, it is much to be hoped, shortly come to the rescue of 
those who in the lively pages of The Welsh Outlook are wisely com- 
bating the present insidious proposals so to dissipate the national 
energies. When the proper season shall come, let the Welsh people 
themselves rise up and demand Self-determination for their country. 
They have as good a right to it as the Belgians, even allowing that 
they are a somewhat more historic and homogeneous people. 


The late Mr. John Redmond. 


However much contemporary opinion in certain quarters may 
be concerned to answer in the affirmative the question of whether 
or no Mr. John Redmond was a great man, posterity will certainly 
unhesitatingly return an emphatic negative to that enquiry— 
should future ages ever have sufficient curiosity to ask it. A good, . 
though not superlative, debater; tolerably dexterous-as a wire- 
puller; and possessed of a fair measure of political address, the 
late leader of the Anglo-Irish parliamentary party was, in capacity 
of political figure, rather ordinary than the reverse. It has been 
well observed that the cast of his mind was essentially Conservative, 
and as he joined to an obvious want of “‘ vision ’’ and imperviousness 
to new ideas, political sentiments such as the more stupid of the 
two principal English parties habitually entertains, his complete 
estrangement from the well-springs of contemporary Irish political 
thought had but to be prognosticated in order to be implicitly be- 
lieved by those who saw in his mind a trajectory apparatus rather 
than a living machine for the assimilation and ‘projection of new 
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ideas. In fine, we see no reason why the map of Ireland should be 
rolled up and temporarily laid aside, because Mr. John Redmond 
is dead. He will be little missed; and his room has been easily 
filled by a corresponding figure. 


Democracy.VERSUS Bureaucracy. 


fe 


The famous maxim of Rousseau that “the People cannot 
delegate its powers ”’ stands, in these days of rampant bureaucracy, 
in constant need of re-affirmation, most of the ills and discontents 
under which we presently lie being plainly traceable to delegated 
power, and the abuse of it, by bourgeoisdom and the bureaucrats. 
The principal political problem of the future will consist in con- 
certing ways and means by which the power of the People shall 
be delegated as little as possible. The popular will must be freed 
from the constitutional shackles that control, pervert, dissipate, 
and fetter it in practically every Eurpoean country, and, since 
some measure of delegated power is indispensable to the efficient 
conduct of what Rienzi styled the ‘‘ Good State,” the existing 
popular assemblies must be reformed so as to establish popular 
control of them in some manner more direct, secure, and intimate 
than that which obtains all over Europe at the present day. The 
more the People is encouraged, and assisted, to exert the powers 
inherent in it, and the more it dispenses with delegates in the 
exercise of those supreme powers, the better it will be for the welfare 
of humanity. Rousseau was laughed at for his maxim; and, 
without a doubt, it was cast in somewhat too narrow a form ; but, 
stripped of exaggeration, it will be found to contain a profound truth 
which the People will neglect at its peril, and those only will dispute 
and mock at that fear and detest popular rule. 


The Highland Land League. 


Sundry officials of this useful and influential body have just com- 
pleted a most successful tour, undertaken in behalf of the interests 
of the Society in question, through divers parts of the mainland 
and isles. The popular spirit is rising everywhere, and the League’s 
programme, consisting of the three essentials, namely—Autonomy 
for Scotland, the Land for the People, and Native (as opposed to 
English or Feudal) Culture, has been hailed with enthusiasm, and 
adopted by great numbers, wherever it has been expounded and 
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preached. The recent highly successful tour is doubtless not 
unconnected with Mr. Robert Smillie’s promise to the effect that 
the Land League would enjoy the warm support of organised labour 
in Scotland, provided its policy of the Three Essentials were suitably 
supported by the people to whom the League’s appeal is principally 
addressed. This condition has now been approved, and its perfect 
fulfilment should soon follow, as a matter of course. 


Two Rumours. 


Two rumours current during the past quarter, and both which 
would appear to be more than commonly likely to crystalise into 
fact, in due season, relate to post-war literary enterprise in Scotland. 
The first refers to the establishment of a new daily newspapeg, 
Republican in sentiment, and uncompromisingly national and 
democratic in aim; while the second has to do with a project 
that has for its object the founding of a monthly organ of Celtic 
culture and: politics. We understand that the rapid gravitation 
of the Celtic Movements in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, towards 
pure democratic principles is mainly responsible for the inception 
of the second of the two projects we have named. ; 
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